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1 he problems raised by the discovery of the Kautaliya Artha^astra 
have not yet been finally solved. The work begins with the following 
statement: 

prthivyd labhe palanc ca ydvanty arthasastrdni purvdcdryaih 
prasthdpitdni prayakas fdni samhrtyaikam idam arthasdstram krfam^ 
by mainly condensing those artha^astras which have been composed 
b^^ earlier teachers about winning and guarding the earth this one 
artha^astra has been made. 

And we are not left in doubt about the identity of the author, 
for in the final stanza, we read : 


L-1 




J 


yena sdstram ca sastram ca Nandarajagata ca bJiuh | 
amarsenoddlirtany clsu tena sdstram idam krtam || 

this treatise has been made by him who in indignation quickly 
extracted the treatise and the sword and the earth that had gone to 
the Nandaking. And this is in accordance with Indian tradition.^ 

If the Artha^astra itself is genuine, we can with safety draw the 
conclusion that it was actually the work of Kautalya, the minister of 
the Maurya Candragupta. For he is throughout mentioned as the final 
authority. But, curious enough, the frequent expression iti Kautalyah 
has been considered to be apt to raise suspicion. Jacobi, Uber die 
Echtheit, p. 833, says that it is, as far as he knows, the only argument 
which has been urged against Kautalya^s authorship. 

* Cf. Hillebrandt, tlber das , Kautiliyafetra, Jahresbericht fQr vaterlandische Kultur, 
1908, pp. I ff.,; Jacobi, Zur Frilhgeschichte der itidischen Philosophie, SBA 1911, 
pp. 73J2ff.; Kultur-, Sprach- and Literarhistorisches aus dem Kautiliya, ibidem 
pp. 954 ff. ; Liber die Echtheit des Kautiliya, ibidem 1912, pp« 832 ff.; Winternitz, 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, III, pp. 517 ff. 
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Hillebrandt, 1; c, 'p- lo, thought that we have to do with a work 
by an unknown aiblhor": belonging to the school of Kautalya. But it 
seems to *e that Jacobi'f L c. pp. 832 f., has shown that such cannot 
be the case. ^ - v'' 

An ’ar^umeht agair!^ -the authenticity of the work has also been 
found in itsMisagreement. in some details with Megasthenes’ account of 
India. However, he cannot be characterized as a critical observer, but 
accepted even the most phantastical tales he heard. O. Stein, Megasthenes 
und Kautilya, pp. 104 — 16, laid stress on Megasthenes’ statement that 
there were no slaves in India: v£vop.oI>sTaL yap Trap auToI^ Sou}sOv 
pLV^Ssva TO TrapccTrav sivat; slvai Zk zal toBs piya sv t'^ ’IvSoiv yfj, 
TTccvTa^ ’fvSoug sivav sAsu&spoug ouBi Tiva 8ouAov sivat ’Iv 56 v. Kautalya, 
on the other hand, speaks of dasas, slaves, in India. Breloer, Kautaliya- 
Studien II, pp. 12 flf., has shown that the terms SouAog and dasa are 
not synonymous. He might have added a reference to Kautaliya 
ULxmiiHlecchandm adosah prajdm vikretimi adhahim vd na tv evdryasya 
dasabhavah^ it is no fault with barbarians to sell their children or put 
them on, but an Aryan cannot be a slave. Such a statement would 
be apt to lead Megasthenes astray. 

The fact that the Kautaliya is written in Sanskrit might lead 
people to doubt that it can be so old as the 4th century b. c. E. Senart, 
J. A. VIIT. viii, p. 404, says : Pour le Sanskrit classique, sa preparation 
dans le milieu brahmanique, fondee materiellement sur la langue vedique, 
provoquee en fait par les premieres applications de I’ecriture aux 
dialectes populaires, doit se placer entre le IIP si^cle avant J, C. et 
le P'’ si6cle de T^re chretienne. Son emploi publique ou officiel n’a 
commence de se repandre qu’a la fin du P^ siecle ou au commencement 
du IP. Aucun ouvrage de la litterature classique ne peut etre anterieur 
a cette 6poque. 

Jacobi, Kultur. Sprach. und Literaturhistorisches, p, 961, is 
certainly right when he says that already the use of Sanskrit in the 
epics shows that such is not the case. The case of A^oka was an 
exception, an episode, pp. 957 f. In his administration the Brahmins 
were not the leading authority, and the result was not always 
advantageous to his empire, 

Hillebrandt, 1. c. p. 13, drew attention to the fact that there was 
a fixed and settled terminology in Indian political lore, and Thomas, 
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JR AS 1909, p. 466, 1914, p. 323, &c., pointed out that there are some 
unmistakable parallels to Kautalya’s terms in the A^oka inscriptions. 
But that does not prove that such terms were originally coined in 
Prakrit. They can have been translated from Sanskrit for the use of 
Asoka’s officials. It is tempting to see an indication to this effect 
in the use of terms such as pradesika-. mahamalra-^ saniaja-^ S^c., in 
the Girnar version. 

That the Kautaliya was originally written in Sanskrit can hardly 
be doubted, and> also Kautalyaks predecessors are always quoted in 
that language, ^liat does not, however, imply a later date than the 
4th century b. c. have an extensive prose literature in Sanskrit, 
in the Brahmanas including the Upanisads, and in the Sutras. And 
the old grammatical literature was based on and wmitten in that language. 

Then we have the. Kamasutra, which according to Jacobi, Uber 
die Echtheit, p. 841, in its original form cannot be older than the last 
half of the 5th century b. c., but which we only possess in a later 
retractatio, which Jacobi thought could not be older than the 3rd 
century a. d. 

Another problem is raised by Kautaliya X. iii, where w^e read : 
apiha slokau bhavatah: 

yan yajnasamghais tapasa ca viprak svargaisinah piXtracayais ca yanti | 

k^anena tan apy atiyMi kUrah prafian suyuddhem parity ajantali || 

navani sardvam salilasya purnam sttsamskrfam darbhakrtottarlyam | 
tat tasyamabhunnarakam ca gacchedyo bhartrpi7t4asya krte na yudhyet || 

The second stanza is also found in BhSsa's Pratijhayaugandharayana, 
IV. 3, and it may be asked to whom it originally belongs, to Kautalya 
or to Bhasa. 

Now Ganapati Sastri, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Svapnavasavadatta, p* xxviii, draws attention to the fact that Kautalya 
does not elsewhere introduce his own verses with any such remark 
as here, and he draws the inference that Kautalya has borrow^ed the 
stanza from Bhasa, while Jacobi, Internationale Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p. 655, thought that we may have to do with glosses. It is not possible 
to arrive at certainty, and if the, stanzas cannot, for the reason stated 
by Ganapati, be ascribed to Kautalya, of which I am not at all certain, 
they may belong to that floating stock of stanzas by unknown authors 
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which were current in ancient times. And it should not be overlooked 
that Kautalya quotes two stanzas, and that only one of them can be 
traced in Bhasa’s play. I cannot see any serious objection to the 
assumption that Bhasa has borrowed his stanza from Kautalya, and, 
so far as I can see, there is nothing that could lead us to think that 
Bhasa is not considerably younger than Kautalya. 

The most serious objection to referring Kautalya to the 4th 
century b. c. has been formulated by Jolly in his careful Kollektaneen 
zum Kautiliya Artha^astra, Nachrichten von der K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1916, 
pp. 348 ff. He maintained that the parallels found in law-books and 
medical texts lead us to think of a period considerably later than 
the 4th century b. c. 

This line of argument does not, however, carry conviction. It 
would be unconceivable that a work such as the Kautallya, which was 
certainly considered, during a very long period, to be the leading 
authority on Artha^astra, had been handed down without any changes 
or additions. We must accordingly make a careful examination of the 
work itself and try to find out whether it contains reminiscences of 
an earlier stage, without such changes and additions. That has been 
done by Jacobi in his important papers in the Berlin Sitziingsberichte, 
and I can only add some remarks as a supplement to his argumentation. 

THE VIDYAS 

The second adhyaya of the first adhikarana opens with the 
remark mvlksikt traytj varttUy dandanlti^ ceti vidyalu I shall follow 
Kautalya’s enumeration of the various branches of knowledge, and 
begin with the anviksikt. 

1 . ANVIKSIKI 

The term itself is well known from good sources and does not 
lead to any chronological inference. But it is of interest to see what 
Kautalya meant with it. In 1 . ii he says that it comprises Sdmkhyaj 
Yoga and LokUyata: Samkhyam Yogo Lokdyatam cety Anvtk^ikl. 

The best analysis of this statement has been given by Jacobi, 
Zur Fruhgeschiehte der indischen Philosophic, Berliner Sitzungsberichte 
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T911, pp. 732 ff. So far as I can see he was evidently right when 
he maintained that Kautalya was the first one to teach that there are 
four vidyas^ the fourth being the Anviksiki, wdiich looks into right 
and unright in the Trayi, advantage and disadvantage in the Varita, 
right and wrong measures in the Dandamtiy and, wnth reasoning, into 
the strength and weakness of these (three) vidyds: dJiannadharmaii 
trayydniy arthdnarthaii varttaydniy naydnayati dandamtyam, baldbale 
caitdsdrn hetubhir anviksamdna, Anvlk^ikJ is accordingly a systematical 
method of investigation, without reference to the character of the 
individual vidyas. 

Kautalya^s predecessors are stated to have denied the existence 
of the Anvlksiki as a vidya of its own. The Manavas included it in 
the Trayi: traylviseso Jiy dnvlksikt] the Barhaspatyas also excluded 
the Trayiy because it was only an obscuration to him who knows 
the ways of the world: samvaranamdtram hi trayi lokaydtravida iti, and 
the Au^anasas did not recognize more than one vidya, the Dandaniti, 
because all exertions in vidyd are bound up with it : tasyam hi 
sarvavidyarambhah pratibaddha iti. 

Four as the number of the vidyds was later on recognized by 
all authorities. But it is characteristic that they make the dnviksiki 
an atmavidydy /. e, it ought to be orthodox and lead to final emancipation. 

Not so Kautalya, and he could accordingly enumerate the Lokdyata 
together with Sdmkhya and Yoga^ though he knew" that the Barhaspatyas 
were heretics who did not believe in the sruti, Lokdyata is the method 
of this world, practical philosophy, which was an auxiliary in ever}" 
branch of knowledge. Jacobi draws attention to the fact that Nyaya 
and Vai^esika are not mentioned, clearly because they did not then 
exist as independent systems, nor the two Mimamsas, because Kautalya 
included them in the trayi. I do not doubt that Nyaya and Vai^esika 
are later outcomes of the old Lokayata, but that is of no importance 
in the present connection. On the other hand, it is of interest that 
there is no reference to Buddhist tenets such as the K^anikavada, 
probably because they did not play a prominent role in Kautalya’s days. 
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n. TRAYl 

The second vidya according to Kautalya was Trayi, i. e. the three 
first Vedas. But it is added that also the Atharvaveda and the Ttihasaveda 
are Vedas, and that the term also comprises the Vedahgas: J^iksa, 
Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandoviciti and Jyotisa: Santa Rg Yajtir- 
vedas trayas Trayl. AtharvavedEtHiasavcdau ca veddh. Siksd Kalpo 
Vydkaranam Niruktam Chandoviciti Jyotk^am iti cangdni. This is in 
accordance with other old sources and does not lead to any chronological 
inference. 

The Ttihasaveda is stated, in I. v, to include ArthaSastra and 
Dharmasastra : Piirariam Itivritam Akhydyikd Uddhara}).ani Dhanna- 
sasfram Arthasdstram ceti Itihdsah, With regard to Arthasastra this 
is explained in the 3rd stanza V. vi of the great chapter on Yogavrtta, 
the methods of government officials, to which the ArthaSastra properly 
belongs : 

itivrUaptirdndbhyam bodhayed arthasdstravU | 

knowing the ArthaSastra he (the minister) should instruct (the king) 
through itivrtta and purmia. The Arthasastra can thus be included 
in the term Itihasa^ to which it does not properly belong, because it 
contains accounts of how things happened [itivrtta) and old tales 
(purana) given as illustrations [ttddharana). The same thing can of 
course be said of the Dharmasastra. 

It is of no interest for our present purpose to give precise 
definitions of the various terms used in this text. The important thing 
to us are these tales themselves, because the form they take in the 
Kautaliya might conceivably lead to chronological inferences; cf. Jacobi, 
Kultur, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, pp. 970 f. It will, therefore, 
be advisable to go into details. We evidently have to do with ancient 
traditional and popular tales, which partly existed already in Vedic 
times, and which we also know from the epics and folk-tales. 

I. vi mentions rulers who have perished because they had not 
subdued their senses; and others who long enjoyed the earth because 
they exterminated the six inimical forces [satrvisadvarga)^ viz. kdma, 
kopa^ lobhuy mdna^ mada and harsa. 

I. kdma: Dandakyo nama Bhojah kamad brdhmanakanyUm abhi’ 
manyamanaf} sabandhurdstro vinanasa Karaias ca Vaidehalt^ through 
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desire, violating a brahmana virgin, perished, with relatives and kingdom, 
the Bhoja named Dandakya and Karala the Videha-King. The tale 
about Bhoja Danclak3'’a is, as mentioned by Jacobi, referred to in the 
same terms in the Kamasutra, p. 24, which is younger than the Kautaliya, 
and further in the Rama3^ana, Vll. 79 — 8r, where the king’s name is 
Danda, and the Jatakas 522.21, 530.27, where he is called Dandakin, 
The Videha-prince Karala is mentioned in the VLsayatyagopadesakulaka, 
which is not accessible to me, but is evidently a late work. 

2. kopa, kopaj Janamejayo brahmane^ii vikrantas Talajahgkas ca 
Bhygustij through anger (perished) Janamejaya, assailing brahmanas, 
and Talajahgha with the Bhrgus. Mhbh. XIT. 150.3 we read: 

ctstd raja mahavlryah Pdriksij Janamejayah | 
ahiiddhipUrvam agacchad brahmahatydtn malnpatih || 

there was a king of great vigour, Janamejaya the son of Pariksit; 
injudiciously he betook himself to brahmana murder. And Mhbh. 
in. 303.17 runs : 

amdnayan hi jndudrhdn Vdtnpis ca mahasurah \ 
nihato brahmadandena Tdlajahghas tathaiva ca l| 

3. lobJia: lobhdd Ailas caturvarnyam atyakarayamanah Saiivtra^ 
ca Ajabindtihj through greed, overassessing the four varnas, perished 
Aila and Ajabindu Sauvira. Cf. Mhbh. I. 75. 20 ff. : 

vipraih sa vigraham cakre viryonmattaJi Fururavdh | 
jahdra ca sa viprdndm ratndny utkrosatdm apt . - . . . 
tato maharsibhiJi kruddhaih sapto sadyo vyanasyata || 

vigour-maddened Pururavas quarrelled with the brahmanas, and he took 

away the jewels of the brahmanas, though they cried out 

then he at once perished, cursed b3^ the angry brahmanas. 

4. mdna, mandd Rdvanali paraddrdn aprayacchan Duryodhano 
rajydd atnsam ca^ through haughtiness (perished) Havana not giving 
up the other’s wife, and Duryodhana (not giving up) a share in the 
kingdom. The tales here referred to are too well known to need 
any comment. 

5. mada: niadad Dambhodbhavo bhuidvamdm Haihayai ca Arjunali^ 
through wantonness (perished) Dambhodbhava [1], despising (other) 
beings, and Arjuna Haihaya, Mhbh.V. 96 relates how Dambhodbhava 
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went about in search of somebod}" equal or superior to himself, was 
referred to Nara and Narayana, was defeated and humbled by them, 
and then began to practise righteousness. Here there is no reference 
to his perishing. Mhbh. III. 1 16 narrates how the Haihaya Arjuna 
came to Jamadagni’s hermitage, carried off the calf of the honiadhenu 
and pulled down the trees. Para^urama then chopped off Arjuna’s 
thousand arms and killed him. 

6. harsa: harsad Vatdpir Agastyam atyascidayan Vrsnisanghas 
ca Dvaipayanam through merr3^'making (perished) Vatapi doing 
violence to Agastya, and the Vrsni-community to Dvaipayana (cf. above 
sub kopay 2, for Vatapi, and Mhbh. XVT. i. 15 f. about the Vrsnis and 
Dvaipa}^ana: they necked Vi^vamitra, Kanva and Narada, dressing up 
Samba as a woman and asking the saints what he would give birth 
to). Kautalya’s statement that they did violence to Dvaipayana is of 
importance, for, as mentioned by Jacobi, Luders has shown, ZDMG 58, 
p. 691, that this is in accordance with the original version of the Jatakas. 

The final stanza of L vi then mentions Jamadagnya (Para^urama) 
and Ambarlsa Nabhaga as having enjoyed the earth for a long time, 
because the}^ kept aloof from the satru^advarga. As pointed out by 
Jacobi, there is no indication in the Mhbh, or in the first two books 
of the Ramayana to the effect that ParaSurama ever ruled over the 
earth as king. 

Another series of tales is indicated in the NiSantapranidhi, T. xx, 
about the dangers menacing a king in his harem: antargfhagatah 
sthavirastriparisuddham devim pasyet. na kamcid abhigaccheL devtgrhe 
lino hi bhrata Bhadrasenam jaghdna^ matuh sayy Mar galas ca putrah 
Kdrusam, Idjdn ntadhuneti vi^ena paryasya devl Kd^irajani^ vi^adighcna 
nUpurena Vairantyani, mekhalamai^ind Sauvlram^ JalUtham ddarkena^ 
venyani gudham sastram krtvd devt VidUratham jaghdna, having 
entered the inner apartment he should see his queen, after she has 
been proved to be pure by old women, and not approach any. For 
hidden in the queen’s appartment the brother killed Bhadrasena, and, 
lying in his mother’s bed the son Kdrusa. The queen killed the Ka§i 
king having put poison on parched grains, saying it was honey, 
Vairantya with an anklet besmeared with poison, the Sauvira with a 
girdle-jewel, Jalutha with a mirror, Viduratha after having made a 
weapon hidden in her braid. Some of these tales are indicated in 
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Kamandaki VII. 51 ff., where we find Vairupya or Vairajya for Vairantya, 
and Jarusya for Jalutha. Ganapati Sastrl everywhere paraphrases the 
Kautaliya or the Mhbh., making some additions which he may partly 
have taken from a vernacular commentary in his possession, but which 
cannot be considered to be an old source. 

A slight difference between the Kautaliya and the Mhbh. has been 
pointed out by Jacobi, p. 970. Kautaliya IV. viii states that there have 
been people who have been found among thieves without themselves 
being thieves: yatha hi Mandavyah kanmiklcsabhayad acoi^ali coro 'smt- 
h by'tivanah^ as Mandavya, who was not a thief, but said he was from 
fear of molestation. Mhbh. I. 107. 9 says: na kimcid vacanam raj min 
abravU sadhv asadhu va, he did not say a word, good or bad. 

Kautaliya V. v inculcates the necessity of observing the various 
behaviour also of other beings than men, and gives the following 
examples : ayam ttccaih siTicatiti Katyayanah pravavraja, Katyayana 
took the vows (sa3nng): this one sprinkles high; kraunco 'pasavyam 
iti Kariihko BJiaradvajah^ Kanihka BharadvSja because there was a 
heron from the left: trnam iti Dirghas Cdrdyanah, Dlrgha Carayana 
on account of grass; sitd sdtiti Ghotamukhah^ Ghotamukha because 
the cloak was cold; hasti pratyaukstd iti Kinjalkahj Kinjalka because 
an elephant sprinkled towards him; rathasvam prasanisid iti PUUnahj 
Pi^una because a carriage with horses was praised ; pratirava'^e siinah 
Pisnnaputrah, the son of PiSuna when a dog barked against him. 
These tales are not, so far as I know, referred to in other sources. 
Ganapati 6astri gives explanations, but we do not know anything 
about his sources.^ PiSuna is also quoted elsewhere, e, g. VIII, iii, 
where he is stated to have maintained that hunting is worse than 
gambling, because in the case of the latter one may win, as did 
Jayatsena and Dur3'0dhana. But Kautalya objects that one must always 
lose, as shown b3'’ Nala and Yudhisthira. Jacobi, p. 970, reminds us 
of the fact that the Mhbh. speaks of Puskara.and not of Jayatsena, 
but remarks that the latter is a iikel3^ name of Nala's brother. 

Such tales were evidently numerous. On the other hand we 
scarcely find any indications pointing to the existence of kavyas, of 
lyrical poetry, or a real drama. We know from Buddhist works and 


^ Cf. Jacobi, p. 959" about the curious names occurring in these tales. 
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from the discoveries in Chinese Turkistan that there were many lyrical 
poets in ancient days. And the oldest kavi known to us, Valmiki,. 
the author of the Ramayana, takes us back to an earlier time than 
the 4th century b. c., and Jacobi, p. 972, maintains that Asvaghosa s 
plays and his Buddhacarita show that there had been a long development 
which certainly goes back to that time. I am not able to accept this 
view. The Mahabhasya does not mention the drama, and Asvaghosa 
is not older than the second half of the ist, or, according to my 
chronology, the first half of the 2nd century a. d. The Kautaliya 
speaks of Karttantikas, Naimittikas and Mauhurtikas I. xiii, and about 
Natas, Nartakas, Gayanas, Vadakas, Vagjivanas and Ku^ilavas I. xii, 
but what is meant are clearly various merry andrews, mimers, acrobats, 
mountebanks, &c., and not actors of real plays. And we ought to 
remember that such artists are not mentioned in the A^oka inscriptions. 
So far as I can see the absence of all indications pointing to a real 
drama is an important sign of age. 


Pantheon and Temples. 

With regard to religion, we hear about sacrifices {yajna] as 
occassions when a king may be easily seen and attacked, and about 
temples [grha) for deities such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, 
Vaijayanta, 6iva, Vai^ravana, the Alvins, Sri and MadirS; about vasiu- 
devatas (house-gods), about dvaras (town-gates) dedicated to Brahma, 
Indra, Yama, and Senapati, &c., but more is said about observances 
and rites of an Atharvanic nature. IV.iii speaks of nadtpuja^ Sacindtha- 
Gangd-parvata-MahdkacchapnjdJu XIV. ii mentions various methods for 
disfiguring, colouring, causing diseases, heat and fever, for healing 
and making insensible to heat and pain, preventing tire, &c., and 
XIV. iii speaks of herbs, appliances and charms aiming at seeing in 
the dark, making oneself and cattle invisible, walking in the air, 
opening shut doors, putting people to sleep, neutralizing weapons, 
causing constipation and blindness, &c. The charms contain several 
names of deities and asuras: Bali Vairocana, Satamaya, ^ambara, 
Bhandirapaka, Naraka, Nikumbha, Kumbha, Devala, Narada, Savarni 
Galava, Suvarnapuspi, BrahmanI Brahma Ku^adhvaja, &c. They are 
partly known from the Mhbh. and other sources, and we have evidently 
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to do with practices which played a considerable role in the craft\" 
political system of the Maurya minister. 

The Ayurveda was held to be an Upahga of the Atharvaveda, 
and we have alread}^ seen which great rule magic pla3^s in Kautalya^s 
medical notes. We there learn his names of various drugs and herbs, 
which are mostl}^ known irom old sources such as SuSruta, Caraka, 
and the Bower Manuscript, e, g. kurcika^ inspissated milk; hi^titmlmra^ 
coriander; titvarl, lac, 'Fhere are numerous detailed notes on 

fermentation, on grains and plants, on ores and their treatment, 
alchem3^ amalgam, calcination, &c. It is of interest that mercuiw 
(rasa) was known. It is also mentioned b3^ Caraka and Su^ruta, and 
in the Bower Manuscript, but elsewhere mainly in later texts. Also 
sulba, sulphur, occurs, and it is perhaps best not to tr3’‘ to find out 
whether it has anything to do with the Latin word. 

The whole system of the administration, under w’'hich everybody 
in the king’s neighbourhood, the queen, the princes, the ministers, 
and down to the meanest labourer, was mistrusted and watched, led 
to detailed rules and regulations about everyting. 


VEDANIGAS 

1 . Siksd. 

There is only one statement in the Kautaliya which is connected 
with 5 lksa, vix. 11 . x akarUdayo varnas trisasdht there are 63 sounds, 
beginning with a. We know^ from the commentary of the Taitt. 
Prati^akhya that the Siksakara had said trisasHs cattthsasiir vd van^dh 
Sambumate maidPt. The number 63 is also given in the HarivamSa 
16161. 

2. Kalpa, 

The Kalpa-sutras are Srauta-, Grh3"a- and Dharmasutras. Kau- 
talya mentions the well-known rules about the duties of the four 
varnas (castes) I.iii, which do not enable us to draw any chronological 
inference. We may note, however, the reference to remarriage- of a 
widow, III. ii, which is certainl3^ a sign of a comparativel3^ period. 
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3. Vyakarana. 

Kautalya’s notes about Vyakarana are of considerable importance 
in connection with the question of date. 

If we abstract from Panini, the most important old grammatical 
work is the Mahabhasya, which presupposes a long development of 
grammatical lore between its author and Panini. And we can, with 
some confidence, maintain that some of Patahjali’s statements have 
been taken over from his predecessors. 

Some of the authorities he quotes are also known from the 
Kautaliya and the Kamasutra, and as pointed out by Jacobi, Kultur-, 
Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, p. 959 ^ the predecessors of 
Kautalya and Vatsyayana were sometimes also grammarians, and 
there is, moreover, a remarkable agreement between Patahjali and 
Kautalya in the use of some grammatical terms. 

Kautaliya II. x says: varnasamghdfah padam. tac catiirvidbam 
iiamdkhydtopasarganipaids ceti^ a word is a combination of sounds, 
and it is of four kinds: noun, verb, preposition, particle. 

This agrees with Yaska^s Niruktal. 8: catvdri padajdtVmi ndnid- 
khyate copasarganipaias ceti, and Mahabhasya p, 3^^: catvari padajatani 
ndmakhydtopasarganipatas ca. Panini does not use the terms nama 
and dkhydfa for noun and verb, respectivel}^ but replaces them by 
sup and tin. It would, however, not be advisable to draw any 
chronological conclusions from this difference in terminology. As 
stated by Jacobi, 1. c. p. 966, Kautal3m’s definition of the terms 
upasarga and nipdta are, moreover, in accordance with Panini and 
evidently based on his rules; of Kautalya II. x kriydviiesitdh pradaya 
upasargdh. avyaydi cadayo nipdtdh with Panini Liv, 56 ff. prdg 
Uvardn nipdtdh. cadayo 'sattve^ pradaya upasargdh kriyayoge. 

A small, but interesting detail is the use of the particle ataJi 
in summing up a discussion, in the final stanza of VII. vii (where 
Sham a Sastri changes to ddau)^ as frequently in the Mahabhasya with 
the meaning (and I say) “therefore”, introducing the reason; cf. Liiders, 
Sitzungsberichte 1916, p. 729. 
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4. Nirukta, 

We cannot expect to find any remarks connected with the 
fourth Vedanga, the Nimkta^ in the Kautaliya. But the enumeration 
of the four classes of words just mentioned, with the concluding ceti^ 
looks like a quotation from Yaska. 

5. Chandas. 

Kautalya cannot be expected to give rules about metrics, but 
Jacobi, p. 971, has shown that his own usage is in close agreement 
with that of the Ramayana, and this is certainly a sign of age. 

6. Jyotisam. 

As mentioned b}^ Jacobi, p. 972, a primitive astrology existed 
in Kautalya’s days. Of planets onl}^ Brhaspati (Juppiter) and Stikra 
(Venus) are mentioned, II. xxiv, but that does not show that they 
were the only ones known, and IX. iv we read about naksatras and 
the latter without further explanation. 

Much fuller are the notes about the calendar. ILvi explains the 
term kala^ time: r'djavarsam niasali pakso divasas ca vyiisfam, varsa- 
hemantagrismmdm trttyasaptamd divasonah paksah^ sesdli pur^dJu 
prthag adhimasaka iti kdlah, royal y^ear, month, fortnight, and day 
(are) the vytista. In varsdh (the rains), hemanta (winter) and grUma 
(summer) the third and seventh fortnights are .lacking one day, the 
other ones are full. The additional month stands apart, all this is 
kdla (time). Breloer, Staatverwaltung im alten Indien, pp. 257 f., follows 
Shamasastry, Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta 1922 (not accessible 
to me) and takes vyusta to mean beginning of the year, but the use 
of iti before vyusta^ as elsewhere in Kautalya’s practice, shows that 
we have to do with a technical term, which seems to mean gone 
away, cf. vyutha in the Rupmath edict of ASoka. 

. Each of the three seasons mentioned above contained two months 
or four fortnights, thus together 6 months or twelve fortnights. The 
third and the seventh fortnights were each one day shorter than the 
others. There were thus 2 short as against 10 full fortnights, but 
nothing more is said about this matter. Then comes the accessory 
month, and all this is what is called kala. 
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11. XX we read: dvinaliko nnihurtalu paricadasamnhfirto divaso 
rafri's ca Caitrc inasy Asvayujc ca mad hhavaiah. tatah param tribhir 
niiihurtair anyatarah ^anmdsam vardhaie hrdsate cell, a muhurta has 
two ndhs. A day and a night last 15 imihUrtas in (the months) 
Caitra and Asvayuja {i, e. at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes). 
Thereafter either increases or decreases during six months with three 
mnhurtas (/. e. they increase from Caitra onwards and decrease from 
Asvayuja), Now as a muhurfa is equivalent to 48 minutes, the longest 
day would have 18 muhurtas or 14 hours 24 minutes, the shortest 
9 h. 36 m. And this is in full agreement with old sources, and with 
the remark about the three short fortnights. We evidently have to 
do with the days of the lunar months. 

The term vyusta is also used about the entering of receipts in 
the aksapatala (treasury), TI. vii. The superintendent should enter the 
income after vyu^a, place of deposit, time, heading, origin, way of 
coming in, measure, payer, collector, entering clerk, and receiving 
officer: vyuAadesakdlamukhotpattyanuvrttipramdnaddyakaddpakaniban’ 
dhakaprati grahakais cdyam samdnayet. Here the first, vyusta^ is the 
rdjavar^a^ the year of the king, and we know from the A^oka 
inscriptions that regnal dates were given in elapsed years. The 
entries sShould accordingly mention how man^'- years, months, fort- 
nights, and days had gone when the .payment was made, the place 
where it was made, the time (rains, &c.) of entry, &c. There are 
similar instructions about expenditure (vyaya), capital (nlvi)^ but all 
this has nothing to do with the calendar. 

About the lunar months we read, II. xx : pancadasahordtrah paksah, 
somdpydyanak iuklah, somavacchedano hahulah^ a fortnight has 15 
day-nights; when the moon increases, it is bright, when it is cut, dark. 

Further we have the usual distinction between the northward 
and southward motion of the sun, the former beginning in the cold 
season, the latter in the rains: siiirddy uttardyanam, varsadi dak§ind- 
yanam. And we have the usual six seasons, each containing two 
months: dvati mdsav rtiih, Sravanah Frosthapadas ca var§ah. As- 
vayujdJx Karttikai ca sarat, Mdrgastr^ah Patisas ca hemantali,' Mdghah 
Phdlgunas ca sisirah. Caitro Vaisdkhai ca vasantah, Jye^thdmuliya 
Asddhas ca grismah. This seems to be in disagreement with the Brah- 
manas, which give Phalguna and Caitra for vasanta; Vaikakha and 
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Jyatstha for grisma; Asadha and Srdvana for varsah^ &c. But it will 
be seen that this only means that in the Kautali^^a the months begin 
with full-moon, as is sometimes also the case in other old sources. 

Then we have some remarks about the varying length of months 
for special reasons: trimsadahordtrah prakarmamdsah^ a work-month 
has 30 day-nights; sardhak murah^ a sun-month 30 V2; ardhanyunas 
candramasahy a moon-month 29 V2; saptavimiatir naksatrmncisaly a 
Naksatra-month 27; dvatrimsad malamdsahy 32 the intercalated month; 
paficatrimsad akvavahaydh^ 35 the month of horse-grooming; ca- 
tvarimsad dhastivahayah 40 the month of elephant-grooming. 

These rules are not known from other sources which I have seen. 
Kautalya^s geographical horizon can be ascertained from the 
names of localities mentioned by him, especially in connection with 
the provenience of various objects II. xi, xiii, xix, xxiv, xxv, xxx. 
It takes in the whole of India, from the Himalaya in the north to the Tamil 
country in the south, from Afghanistan in the west to Assam and 
Burma in the east. Outside of India Kautalya knew Ceylon and 
China. No chronological inference can be drawn from this state of 
things, for Jacobi was probably right in maintaining, Sprach- und 
Literaturhistorisches p. 961, that the name Clna is not derived from 
the dynasty of the Thsin (247 b. c.). 

The geographical names occurring in the Kautaliya cannot always 
be identified, when they are not known from other sources. In most 
cases Ganapati ^oastrl has tried to do so, and then I have added Gan after 
the name. Sometimes it can be doubted whether we have to do with 
a name of locality or with a noun denoting some quality, and in 
such cases I have added a query. I have then drawn up an alphabetical 
list of such words, which ma}^ be of use, adding references to the 
text and the produce stated to be found in the various localities. 
Aparanta (Konkan and Malabar) II. xi (cotton), xxiv (about quantity of 
rain needed for sowing). 

Avanti (Malava) II. xxiv (the same). 

A^okagrama (in Assam) II. xi (sandal). 

A^maka (in Sind) 11 . xxiv (as with Avanti). 

Antarapatya (from the River Antaravatl in Assam, Gan) 11 . xi (sandal). 
Aratta (the country of the Sindhuraja, cf. Mah. VI. 85. 3784) ILxxx 
(horses). 
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Indravanika (from Kalinga, Gan) ILxi (diamonds). 

xAuttaraparvataka (from the North-Mountain, i. e. Himalaya) II. xi 
(skins). 

KapiSa (river and town in the Kabul countr}^ H.xxv (wine). 

Kantanavaka (?) IT. xi (skins). 

KSmbuka (?, some mountain, Gan) ILxiii (silver), 

Kambojaka (from Kamboja, Eastern Afghanistan) II.xxx (horses). 

Kardamika (from the river Kardama in Persia, Gan) II. xi (maiiktika). 

Kalaparvata (?) ILxi (sandal). 

Kalingaka (from Kalinga, Coromandel) IT.xi, xiii (cotton and touch- 
stones). 

Ka^ika (from Benares) ILxi (cotton and ksaiima^ silken cloth). 

Ka^maka, Kantlra, or Kastira (reading and explanation uncertain) 
11. xi (diamonds). 

Ko^akaraparvata (?) ILxi (sandal). 

Kauta (from Koti^ between Malaya and the sea, Gan) ILxi (gems, 
mant). 

Kauleya (from Kula, a river at the Mayuragrama, Ceylon, Gan.) 
ILxi [mauktika, pearl). 

GoSIrsa (Malayaikadese, Gan.) ILxi (sandal). 

Gaudika (from Gauda, North Bengal) ILxiii (silver). 

Grameruka (Malayaikadese, Gan) ILxi (sandal, tailaparfiika sandal). 

Cakravali (an unidentified pit) 11 . xiii (silver). 

Cinapatta, Cinabhumija (silk cloth from China) ILxi. 

ClnasI (in Balkh) ILxi (skins). 

Caurneya (from the river Curni in the Kerala country, near the town 
Muraci, Gan) IL xi [mauktika, pearls). 

Janibunada (from Jambunadl, one of the branches of the heavenly 
Gangs, cf. Mah. VI. 6. 243) ILxiii (gold). 

Javaka or Japaka (in Kamarupa, Gan.) ILxi (sandal). 

Johgaka, or Cohgaka (in Kamarupa, Gan) ILxi (sandal, tailaparnika 
sandal, aloe). 

Taplpa^ana (a stone from the river Tapi, Gan.’s emendation, ILxiii, 
but r. Kalingaka sthali pasmjo va (a Kalinga kettle or stone), ILxiii 
(touchstone). 

Tambraparnlka (from the river Tamraparni in Malaya) ILxi (pearls). 

Tarnasa (?, from the river Trnasa, Gan) ILxi (sandal). 
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Tuttha (an unidentified mountain, Gan) Il.xiii (silver). 

Taitala (unidentified) II.xxx (horses). 

l^aurupa (in Kamarupa, Gan) 11 . xi (sandal). 

Daivasabha (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Dongaka (in Kamarupa, Gan) II. xi (aloe). 

dvadasagramiya (from 12' mleccha villages in the Himalaya, Gan) Il.xi 
ibisi and mahahist skins). 

Nagaparvata (unidentified) Il.xi (sandal). 

Naipalaka (from Nepal) Il.xi (sheepskins). 

Papdyakavataka (from Malayakoti hill, Gan) Il.xi (inaiiktikay pearls). 

Papeyaka (unidentified) II.xxx (horses). 

Paralauhityaka (from beyond the Lauhitya, the Brahmaputra) Il.xi 
(sandal). 

Parasamudraka (from beyond the Sea, i. e. from Ceylon) Il.xi {mani- 
gems, aloe). 

Pa^ikya (from PaSika, a river near Pataliputra, Gan) Il.xi) [mauktika^ 
pearls). 

Purnakadvlpaka (from Purnadvipa in Kamarupa, Gan) Il.xi [tailaparnika 
sandal). 

Paundraka (from Pundra, South Behar and Bengal) Il.xi [ditkula 
silk, k^attma silk, pairorna silk). 

Praiyaka (unidentified) Il.xi (skins). 

Bahlaveya (from Balkh) Il.xi (skins); Bahlika II.xxx (horses). 

Magadha (South Behar) Il.xi [patror^na silk), xix (weights of stone). 

Manimantaka (hill in Northern India, r. ’tnanthakaj cf. Mah. XIIL aS. 
1328) Il.xi (diamonds). 

Madhyamarastra (the Ko^ala country) Il.xi (diamonds). 

Madhura (from Madura) Il.xi (cotton). 

Mala (river between Indraprastha and Girivraja, cf. Mah. 11.20. 795) 
Il.xi [niani, gems). 

Mahisaka (the country on the Narbada, capital Mahismati) Il.xi (cotton). 

Mahendra (from Mahendraparvata, the hills from Orissa to Madura) 
Il.xi {mauktika, pearls). 

Mekala (Mount Amarakantaka where the Narbada has its source; cf. 
Mah. VI. 87. 3855, where we read that the Mekalas followed the 
Kosala king) II. xix (weights of stone). 

Vangaka (from Vafiga, Eastern Bengal) Il.xi {dukula silk). 
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Vatsaka (from Vatsa, capital Kau^ambl) II. xi (cotton). 

Vanayu (unidentified, cf. Mab. VI. 9.365) II.xxx (horses). 

Vainava (from Mount Venn, unidentified) Il.xiii (gold). 

^atakumbha (unidentified, cf. Mah. VI.9. 326) Il.xiii (gold). 

Sakala (Sialkot) II. xi (inferior sandal). 

Sitodaklya (?) II , xi (inferior sandal). 

Srnga^ukti (in Suvarnabhumi, Gan.'s bhasatika) Il.xiii (gold). 

Srikatanaka (?) II. xi (diamonds). 

Sabharastra (Vaidarbha, Berar) II. xi (diamonds). 

Satana (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Satina (?) ILxi (otter skins). 

Samura, Samuil (?) ILxi (skins from Balkh). 

Saindhava (from Sind) II.xxx (horses). 

Sauviraka (from Suvira) II.xxx (horses). 

Srautaslya (from Srutasi, a river Barbarakule, Gan.) ILxi {maitktika^ 
pearls). 

Svarnabhumi (Burma) ILxi (kaleyaka^ safiron); Sauvarnakudyaka 
tailaparnikay dukula^ patrorna silk). (Acc. to E. Muller, Journal 
of the Pali Text Society 1888, p. 102 “most probably the coast 
from Rangoon to Singapore). 

Haricandana (Haride^aja, Malayaikade^e, Gan) ILxi (sandal). 

Hataka (Gandharvaraksita de^a, cf. Mah. IL28. 1042) Il.xiii (gold). 

Harahura (the Kabul country, Kapisayanam Harahuram) ILxxv (wine). 

Haimavata (from Himalaya) ILxi [mauktika^ pearls). 

Haimya, Haimanya {himambtmispadya^ to be produced with snow- 
water, or, from the Himalaya) Il.xxiv (amount of rain needed 
for sowing). 

Hradiya (frdm the hrada Snghanta in Barbarakula, Gan) ILxi [mauktikcif 
pearls). 


III. VARTTA 

1. iv opens with the remark: krsi-paiupalye vanijyd ca vartta, 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade (constitute) the vartta, 

a. krsi. 

Krsi, ploughing, is agriculture proper, sowing and harvesting. 
IL xxiv we read: suryad bijasiddhih, from the sun the maturing of 
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the seed; brhaspateh saa^ydnaiu stauibakaritdy from Brhaspati (Juppiter, 
the deity of the month Pusya, December-January) the forming of ears; 
Siikrad vr^tih, from Sukra (Venus, the deity of May-June) the rain; 
tatah prabhutodakam alpodakam vd sasyctm vdpayet, then one should 
sow the grain neading much or little water; sdlivrthikodravaiUapri- 
yahgiiddrakavarakcdi purvavdpdh, sdli and vnhi rice, kodrava (Paspalum 
scrobiculatura), sesam, priyahgu (panic seed), daraka (?), varaka (a 
kind of beans) are the first sowings; imuigamdsasaibyd madhyavdpdh^ 
mudga (Phaseolus Mungo) and mdsa (Phaseolus radiatus) beans, and 
^aibya (?), the middle sowings; kusiimbamasfirakiihitthayavagodhnina- 
kaldydtasisarsapdh pascddvdpdh, safflower, lentils, small cardamoms, 
barley, wheat, peas, flax, mustard the last sowings .... salyadi 
jyestham^ rice, &c., is the best; sando madhyamah, sanda face, to 
Ganapati bananas) middling, iksnh pratyavarah, iksavo hi bahvabadhd 
vyayagrahinas ca, sugar*cane is the meanest, for the sugar-canes 
are connected with much trouble and causing expense. 

We here have to do with the well-known kharif and rabi crops, 
ripening in the late autumn and spring, respectively, /. e. with special 
Indian conditions which have not changed in historical times. At the 
present da}- the chief kharif crop is rice, and the principal rahi crop 
wheat. Other crops rotated with rice are kharif millet, kharif linseed, 
ikz. The most important rabi crop is wheat, rotated with linseed, rabi 
millet, chick-pea, &c. The state of things according to the Kautaliya 
' is so similar that no further remarks are necessary. 

A long series of botanical names, with notes on provenience, 
colour, smell and qualities, is found ILxi: candana, sandal with varieties 
called tailaparnika, bhadrasrtya^ (Krc.; agtirit^ aloe; kdleyaka, Curcuma 
xanthorrhiza, &c. 

Bhumicchidravidhanam, 11. ii, deals with chidj'gs, holes, gaps, in 
the soil, and is of importance for our understanding of the term 
bhumicchidranydya, the maxim of the rents in the soil, which is so 
common in inscriptions: akf^ydydrn bhumaii pasubhyo vivitdni prayacchef, 
on soil that is not to be ploughed one should leave pasture-grounds 
for the cattle; pradistabhayasthavarajahgamam ca brahmanebhyo 
brahmasomdranydnif tapovandni ca tapasvibhyo gotrakapardni praya- 
cchety groves for study and sacrifice, where stationary and movable 
objects are secure, one should give to brahmanas, and groves for 
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austerities to ascetics, destined for the family (Gan. corrects to goruta- 
pardni). In inscriptions we occasionally read about gotramsa, the 
family share. 

b. pasxipatya. 

Much information about cattle-breeding is found in the chapters 
dealing with the overseers of cows, horses, and elephants {godhyakm 
ILxxix, asvadhyak^a II.xxx, hastyadhyaksa ILxxxi). We learn to 
know the designations of various kinds of herds, including the luhdhakas, 
hunters, who have to guard against harm from snakes, wild animals, 
<&c. They should be paid in cash (hiranya) and not with milk or 
butter, in order not to harm the calves. 

Each herdsman takes care of loo animals. In the case of old 
cows, milch-cows, pregnant cows, pasfhauhis^ and heifers, these should 
be equall})^ divided into five, groups, and one person should take 
over each group. 

The term pasthanhi is of interest. It is used in the Vajasaneyl 
Samhita, the Taittiriya Brahmana, the Kathaka, the Katyayana Srau- 
tasutra, and the Satapatha, and explained in commentaries as a four 
years old heifer. The actual meaning is probably, as suggested in 
the Petersburg Dictionary, able to calve, ruttish. The form is ex- 
plained in Patahjalfs notes on Panini VT.iv. 132 and the three varttikas 
there, and it is evidently old. 

There are notes about various breeds, about herding, feeding, 
grooming, training and stabling, marking and clipping, about trappings 
of elephants, galopping, trotting, &c. 

Bells are to be attached to the animals in order to frighten away 
snakes and wild animals and to warn the herdsmen about the danger. 

We read about hides and skins, about the hairs of deer, about 
wool, silk, cotton, &c,, and we are told about the size of the loads 
to be carried by the various animals of burden. 

It was a capital crime if a herdsman slaughtered or carried away 
an animal or caused this to be done. But, as remarked by Jacobi, 
Uber die Echtheit, p. 841. i, Kautalya has no objection to meat-eating. 
We know that ASoka only after some years made great restrictions 
in this respect, and Yajnavalkya, 5 at. Br. III.1.2.21, declared that he 
did eat it if it were soft. And the sale of meat was regulated by 
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the sunadhyaksaj the overseer of the slaughterhouse, Il.xxvi. There 
was also a regulated sale of alcoholic drinks, under the suradhyaksa, 
the overseer of spirituous liquors, ILxxv. 

All this is evidently a sign of an early age. 


c. vanijya. 

Vanijydy trade, was an important item and organized in great 
detail. The samdhartr, collector, 11. vi, had, inter alia, to look after 
vanikpathay merchant’s path, by land (sthalapatha) or by sea (imi- 
patha)] after the panyasamsthdy ware-houses, the vanijy traders, &c., 
and the aya^ official income derived from such items. The panyddhyaksay 
ware-controller, Il.xvi, has to be informed about wares produced on 
dry land and in water (stlialajalaja)y brought in by land or sea-routes 
( sthalapathavaripathopaydta) j their varying value (sdraphalgvarghdntara)y 
and whether they are much or little demanded (priydpriyatd) y about 
the proper time to distribute or to collect, to buy or to sell (vik^epa- 
saniksepakrayavikrayaprayogakdla)] he should fix prices, regulate the 
sale, and control tolls and taxes. 

The ndvadhyak^ay ship-overseer, ll.xxviii, should look after sea- 
going- and river-craft (samndrasamyananadimukhatarapracdr^a)] the 
mudradhyaksa, seal-overseer, IT.xxxiv, should provide the carriers of 
in- and outgoing wares with passage-stamps, charging a certain amount 
in fees. Provided with such stamps one could enter and leave the 
place: nmdrddhyakso mudram masakena (7 — S gufijas in cash) dadydt. 
samudro janapadam prave§tum nishramitum vd lahheta. 

In this connection it may be convenient to mention the chapter 
janapadaniveiahy II. i, the transferring of people from or to other' 
countries: hhutapUrvam abhutapUrvam va janapadam paradeidpavaha- 
nena svadeiabhi^yandavamanena vd niveiayetj an old or new place 
for people he should settle by leading it away from other countries 
or by “vomiting” the surplus of one’s own countr3^ 

As mentioned by Jacobi, Kultur-, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, 
p. 960, we are here informed about sending out colonies, and he is 
certainly right in maintaining that not only the Dekhan, but also 
Further India had been brought under the sway of Brahmanism in 
Kautalya’s days. 
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The term svadesabJiisyandavmnajia is of some interest, because 
it was evidently known to Kalidasa. Raghuvani^a XV, 29 and Ku- 
marasambhava VL 37 he says that Mathura and Osadhiprastha, 
respectively, were founded, as it were, after making a “vomiting” of 
the surplus (population) of heaven (svargabhisyandavamanam hrtvevo- 
panivesita), 

T have no doubt that Kalidasa has borrowed this expression from 
the Artha^astra, and then probably from the Kautallya. For he is 
evidently indebted to the same source in another passage. The first 
editor of our text, R. Shama Sastri, draws attention to Kautalya^s 
praise of hunting, VIILiii, because it leads to exercice (vyayama)^ 
does away with phlegm, bile, fat, and sweat ( slesmapittamedahsvedanasa) , 
makes one familiar with aiming at fixed and movable aims (cale sthtre 
ca kaye laksaparicaya), gives insight into the mind of the deer in anger, 
fear, standing and striving (kopabhayasthanehitesu ca mrgandm citfa- 
jhdna). He aptly compares the 5th stanza of the second act of the 
Sakuntala: 

medaschedakrsodaram laghu bhavaty uttlidnayogyam vaptih 
saitvandm api laksyate vikrtimac cittani bhayakrodhayoh] 
utkar^aJi sa ca dhanvmdm yad isavah sidhyanti laksye cale 

mithyaiva vyasanam vadanti mrgaydm idrg vhiodaJ} ktUah\\^ 

the body, with the belly thinned through the reduction of fat, becomes 
light and capable of exertion; one also sees how the mentality of 
animals is modified in anger and fear; and then this glor}^ of the 
archers that the arrows hit in the moving aim: falsely ' indeed do 
they call hunting a dissipation; where is there such a pastime? 

There are here so many parallels, even in the wording, that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Kalidasa knew Kautalya’s text. 

IV. DANDANITI 

Dai^daniti^ “the leading of the rod”, i. e. the exercise of punitive 
power, is the most important branch of knowledge from the view- 
point of government. Some of Kautalya’s predecessors w^ent so far 
as to say that it was the only one. He himself states, I.iv, that the 
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(king) makes the own party ana the other party subject to his will 
by means of koki (treasure.) and danda (punishing power); danda 
provides security in the other branches of knowledge (anvlk^ikitrayi- 
vdrtiandm yogaksemasadhano dandah)^ and dandaniti leads to acquisition 
of what one has not got, preservation of what one has got, increase 
of what has been preserved, and use of the increase for worthy 
objects ( alabdhaldbJidrthd labdhapariraksam raksitavivardhmn vrddkasya 
tirthesii pratipddam ca)\ the course of wordly life it dependent on it, 
and he who cares for this should always raise the dm^ida (tasydm 
dyattd lokaydtrd | tasfndl lokayairdrthl nityam udyaiadandah $ydt)] if 
it is not applied the result is the fish-maxim, for the stronger devours 
the weak ones where there is nobody who holds the rod (apranlto 
hi mdtsyanydyam tidbhavayaii | ballydn abalam hi grasatc danda- 
dhardbhdve). 

Here we should accordingly expect to learn more than anywhere 
else about Kautalya’s policy and principles, the more so because his 
remarks here make a strong personal impression. 

The problems connected with dandaniti have therefore been 
carefully dealt with by the authorities quoted above, and, most fully, 
by Breloer, Staatsverwaltung im alten Indien, where we also find a 
long list of technical terms and special expressions. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to give a long analysis of all details. 

The king is the dandadkara and, on the whole, the supreme 
ruler. But kingship has to be exercised through associates, a single 
wheel (an undivided rule) does not roll; therefore he should appoint 
companions and listen to their advice: 

sahayasadhyam rdjatvam cakram ekam na variate | 
kurvlta sacivdms tasmdt te0m ca spiny an niatam ||, I.vii. 

We read, Lxiii, about the subjects who made Manu Vaivasvata 
king, oppressed through the mdtsyanydyam and settled as his share 
a sixth of the grain, one tenth of the proceeds of trade, and gold, 
and therefore the kings bring the subjects security and take away 
their guilt; even the dvrellers in the forest bring a sixth of their 
gleanings. This well-knowm fiction is kept alive, but in reality it is 
the impossibility of making one wheel run which makes it necessary 
for the king to have coadjutors. 
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Amatyotpatii ^ the appointing of ministers, is dealt with I.viii, 
and that of councillors and family-priests, mantripurohitotpattij Lix, 
and the necessary qualifications for such charges are discussed. 
Lx then proceeds to show how the reliability or non-reliability of 
the ministers should be tested by various trials and temptations. 
Without such tests nobody is trusted. 

The king is the central figure of the state, and it may be worth 
while noting that he is simply'- designated roya, as A^oka in his edicts. 
Lvi inculcates the importance of indriyajaya^ “victory over the senses”, 
selfdiscipline, without which the king at once would perish, though he 
ruled over the earth within its four limits. Under the head of 
Ttihasaveda, above pp. pf., we have read about the disastrous results 
of neglecting this discipline under the influence of ayisadvarga, the 
six inimical forces kama^ kopa^ lobha, mana^ mada and harm. 
I.vii is a continuance of Lvi, and deals vith rajarsivrUam^ the proper 
behaviour of the royal saint: indriyajayam kurvtta^ vrddhasamyogena 
prajuanty carena cakmhj ttUhanena yogakseniasadhanam ^ karyanusasa- 
nena svadharmasthapanam^ vinayam vidyopadesena, lokapriyatvani 
arthasamyogenaj hitena vHtim^ he should effect victory over his senses, 
insight through associating with old, i. e. experienced, people, eye 
(sight) through spying, means of security through energy, keeping 
people to their duty by instruction in what is to be done, discipline 
by teaching knowledge, popularity in the world b}'’ providing for its 
weal, and regulate his conduct by what is wholesome. 

Then follow the chapters about the choice of councillors and 
ministers and the upadhah, tricks, trials, used for testing their trust- 
worthiness. 

Lxi: tipadhahhih hiddhamatyavargo gUdhapttntsan utpadayct 
kapatikod^sthiiagrhapatikavaidehakatapasavyahjanan sattritiksnaf^asa- 
dabhiksukis ca, having tested the host of councillors by means of 
trials, he should appoint hidden persons (secret agents) disguised as 
kapatik&s^ lidd^sthitasj grhapatikas^ vaidehakas, tapasdSy and sattrinaSy 
UkmdSy rasadds and bhikmkis. These terms are then explained: 
paramarmajnah pragalbhah chdtraki kapatikaly a kapatika is an 
intrepid scholar who knows the weak points of others; pravrajya- 
pratyavasitah prajndsaucayukta udasthitahy an udasthita is one who 
has resolved to take the vows and is in possession of insight and 
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honesty; kar^ako vrttikslnah prajnasaucayiikto grhapaiivyanjanah^ a 
cultivator out of employment, who is in possession of insight and 
honest}^ is a householder in disguise; va^iijako vrittiksinah prajna- 
sauCayukio vatdehakavyahjanah^ a tradesman in disguise in a merchant 
out of employment, who is in possession of insight and honesty; 
mtindo jatilo va vrttikamas tapasavyaujanah, an ascetic in disguise is 
a person with shaved hair or twisted locks. Lxii: ye capy asam- 
handhino ' vasyabhartavyas te lak§anam angavidyam jambhakavidyam 
7 ndyagafain asramadharmam iiimittam aniaracakram ity adhiyanaJi 
sattrinah samsar gavidyd va, and sattrins are also those who, not being 
related (Gan. reads ye easy a sambandhino), and should certainly be 
supported, who have studied the marks (indicative of good luck), the lore 
of body (marks), the lore of charms (cf. Mhbh. V. 64.67), delusion, the 
rules about the various stages of life, omina, the intermediate circle 
(i. e. the meaning of the varying direction of birds' flight), or the art 
of associating with people (cf. Mhbh. XIV. 7,7 where Nilakantha glosses 
kapatavesacchamia)] ye janapade suras tyaktdtmdno hastinani vydlam 
vd dravyaJietoh pr'atiyodhayeyus te ttksndJi, sharpers are those who 
with danger to their life, for the sake of gain fight an elephant or 
tiger before people; ye bandhusu nihsnehdh krurds cdlasds ca te 
7 ’‘asaddh, poisoners are those who, not loving their relatives, are 
cruel and idle; parivrdjika vrttikUmd daridra vidhava pragalbhd 
h'dhmany antal^pure krtasaikard mahdmatrakuldny adhigacchet, a wan- 
dering female mendicant, wanting a livelihood, poor, a widow, bold, a 
brahmani, honoured in the harem, should approach the high officials; 
hhik^iikipratisedhc dvdj%sthaparampard mdtdpitrvyanjandh iilpakdrikdt} 
ku^ilavd ddsyo vd gttavddyabhdfidagndhalekhyasamjndbhir vd edram 
nirhareytih, where female mendicants are not admitted, the door-keepers, 
one after the other, people disguised as parents, or charwomen, 
songstresses, or female slaves, should bring out the information, or 
others by means of indications through song, music, or writing hidden 
on utensils; dirgharogonuiadagnirasavisargcna vd gudhanirgamanam, 
or the3’- should go out secretl}^ on account of a long illness, madness, 
or causing fire or poisoning. Traydndm ekavdkye sampratyayah, where 
three say the same thing, they should be trusted. 

Such agents the king should employ in order to get informed 
about everybod}’’ in his service in his own country. And the}^ should 
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not know about each other. They should also be sent abroad, to foe 
and friend, those between both, and those who are indifferent, and 
hnd out who can and who cannot be managed, and what people tell. 

I. XV, Manf radhikar all, rules about the deliberations in council 

and about the necessity of secrecy, and here Kautalya quotes the 
opinions of his predecessors and finalty gives his own, that much 
depends on the different circumstances. His opinion about the proper 
number of ministers is similar, one must consider their ability. The 
ruler should look into matters together with those who are present and 
communicate with those who are not in writing (patmsampresanena). 

His messengers (duias) may be fully entrusted with the object 
in view, with the power of a councillor (nisr§tartha), or with a quarter 
less ( padagimahiftah panmitdrihah), or only with a half, as simple 
ordtr-cm'vicvsfardhagunalnnalisdsanaharah). They must be careful to no- 
tice everyting and to reveal nothing, as set forth in Dfitapranidhih, Lxvi. 

I, xvii. Rdjapuiraraksaitam, the watching over the princes. The 
king guards his rule against near and distant people, and in the first 
place against his consort and sons, as set forth in some detail in this 
and the following chapters. 

T.xix, Rajapranidhih, gwQs a sketch of the king’s working day, 
which is, in most details, repeated by later authors. It may be noted 
that the secret agents should be received in the first part of the night, 
evidently to secure greater secrecy, and they should be sent out io 
the last but one. 

T.xxi, Atmaraksitakam, the guarding of (the king’s) person, shows 
how important this matter was considered to be. As soon as he 
rises, he is taken care of by female archers (sayandd utthiiah sh^iganair 
dhafwibhih parigrhyeta). Meant is clearly the royal body-guard of 
women, who were later on called yavanl^ Greek women. This de- 
signation is not, so far as I know, found earlier than in Kalidasa’s 
works. But it can w^ell be older. The *much discursed yavandnij 
which KatySyana in Varttika on Panini IV.i, 49 says means Greek 
writing, can very well mean a Greek woman. There is absolutely 
nothing in Panini’s text which points to another meaning than in the 
remaining words formed with the suffix am, which all designate the 
female corresponding to a masculine ending in -a. And I do not 
understand how the Indians could have received any information 
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about Greek writing before Alexander^ and, we may add, Katyayana. 
Panini, on the other hand, must belong to an earlier time. 

In other appartments the guarding in taken over by armed 
attendants of various kinds; in the kitchen the king’s food is tasted 
in beforehand, to see if it may be poisoned, 8ic, 

When the king goes out, everything is done to protect him 
■against danger. 

The second chapter, Adliyak^apracarah, deals with the many 
“over-seers” who have to look after the various branches, about their 
offices and stations. The terms used in this section are mostly unknown 
from old sources and probably coined by Kautalya. 

An important official, with extensive control of state business, 
is the samnidhair^ the depositor or Treasurer General, IT.v. He 
provides for the building of a kosagrha^ treasure house; a panyagrha , 
ware-house; a kosth^gara^ granary, store-room; a kupyagrha^ wood- 
arsenal; an dyudhagara^ weapon-arsenal, and a bandhanagdra^ prison, 
and rules are given for their erection and safety and about the 
punishment of negligence. 

Another high functionary was the samdharir, the Collector 
General, II. vi, xxxv. He should control diirga (difficult passages, 
places to be approached with care), rdstra (ploughing, taxes, &:c.), 
kluifii (mining), scM (places for sowing and irrigating flowers, fruits, 
<S:c.), vana (groves for cattle, game, wood, elephants), vraja herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, donkeys, camels, horses and mules), 
and vanikpatha (trade-routes). All these, partly artificial, terms are 
specified. The various items form part of the income (dya), which 
should be balanced against the expenses (vyaya). 

Numerous oversceers are at work in this connection. In the 
nk^apatala {treasur}^ the overseer should have a place made for the 
nibandhapustakas (ledgers) where the number, provenience and origin 
of the various heads, gains and losses, profit, fees and tolls, are 
booked. This is the gananikyddhikdra, the accountant office, ILvii.. 

Il.viii explains how one should restore what is removed by the 
yuktas, a term which we know from the A^oka edicts, where it has 
been shown by Thomas, Ind. Ant. 37.21, JRAS 1909, 467; 1914, 387 fi., 
to mean official. Every undertaking is dependent on wealth, and 
therefore one should first of all look after one^s wealth ( koidpuTVdli 
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sarvd.rantbhali | tasmai pUrvam kosani avckseta). The terms kosavf'ddht 
and kosaksaya (increase and decrease of the treasure), &:c., are explained, 
and we read about many devices for cheating, and how they can be 
detected and punished. 

11. ix, upayiiktaparikm^ testing of the over-officials, enjoins the 
appointment of sarvddhyak^as (overseers general), with the competence 
of councillors (amatyasampadopeta) ^ and aquaintance with their activity. 
They should act according to their instructions, neither consulting 
nor opposing each other, and they should inform their master about 
everything they undertake, unless it is to obviate some calamity^ 
Their actions should be controlled by spies and secret agents. 

II. X, SUsanddhikay'ah, the chapter about royal orders, mentions 
the lekhaka^ the secretary who has to put them into writing. He 
should have the competency of a councillor (amatyasampadopeta), 
know the whole conventional usage (sarvasamayavid) y be able to write 
quickly (asugrantha) ^ have a pleasing hand-writing (carvak^ara)^ be 
able to read out the written message (lekhavacanasaniartha) and to 
write it down in the proper order (arthakrama) and sequence (sam- 
bandha)y with completeness (paripurnata) y urbanity (madhurya), nobility 
(aiidarya)^ and clearness (spastatva)y i, e,, as pointed out by Jacobi, 
Kultur, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, p. 967, we have to do with 
the rudiments of a literary style. Among the shortcomings of a writer, 
11, X, is mentioned the use of dirty sheets ( kala pair aka) y and from 
ILxxvii we learn that the writing materials were leaves of tall and 
tala palms and birch-bark. Copperplates are not mentioned, and we 
do not know whether they were used before Ai^oka’s time. 

We learn to know a long series of adhyak§aSy overseers, super- 
intendents: the kosadhyak^ay II. xi, receives everything of value that 
should be deposited in the treasury, pearls, necklaces, gems, sandal; 
aloe, oils, hides and skins, wool, &c., and the designations, provenience 
and shapes of such objects are mentioned; the akaradhyaksa, the 
mining overseer, Il.xii, looks after the produce of mining, ores and 
metals from old and new pits, from the ground or from water, their 
colour, smell, and other features, their cleaning, weight and sale, the 
punishment of embezzlement and fraud, &c.; the lohadhyaksa takes 
care of copper-, lead-, tin-, mercury- and bell-metal work and the 
sale of utensils made from them; the laksanndhyaksa looks after the 
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Stamping of coins; the rupadarsaka, assayer, regulates the panaydtra^ 
the procedure of paying and receiving fees, the rUpika with 8 °/o, 
the vyaji with 5 %, the pdnksika with Vs %; the khanyadhyaksaj 
the pit-overseer, provides for the works connected with shells, diamonds, 
pearls, corals, saltpetre, and for their sale; the lavanddhyaksa collects 
the salt-tax and the duties on sale of salt. 

ILxiii, ak^asalciydm sitvarnadhyaksa^ the gold-overseer in the 
treasury, provides for the erection of a treasure-hall, with four 
unconnected rooms, and installs a dexterous and reliable goldsmith 
in the main street, who carefully examines the metals. No stranger 
was admitted, and those who had to work there vere carefully searched 
on entering and leaving. We read about the various kinds of work 
done by them, for which cf. Jolly^s Kollektaneen, pp. 355 ff., where 
most of the technical terms have been satisfactorily explained. Cf. 
Il.xiv, visikhdyam sauvarnikapracdrah, the activity of the goldsmith 
in the main street, where we also read about the various ways of 
defrauding and the punishment of fraud. 

11. XV, kosthagdradhyakm^ the store-house overseer, superintends 
8ita^ rastra^ krayima^ payivartaka^ prdmityaka^ apamifyaka^ simhanikd^ 
anyajdta, vyayapratyaya, and upasihana^ and all these terms are ex- 
plained. Further he takes care of corn, fat, molasses and salts 
(dhdnyasnehaksdralavai^a) ^ honey (madJiu)j acids (sukta)^ sour fruits 
and gruel (amlavarga), pungent stuffs, pepper, &c. (katukavarga), dried 
fish, meat, roots, fruits, pot-herbs, &c. (sakavarga), about all of which 
information is given, i,a. about how much is to be eaten by elephants 
horses, &c. 

II. xvi^panyddhyaksay the ware-controller, s. above under vanijyd^ p. 23. 

Il.xvii, kupyadhyaksuy the hipya controller, takes care that the 
rangers bring the kupya^ i. e. the valuable wood, bamboes, creepers, 
bark, rope materials, leaves, flowers, plants, poisons, snakes and 
worms in jars, hides, bones, &c., of various animals, iron ores, wicker- 
and clay-utensils. 

Il.xviii, ayudhagaradhyaksa, the controller of the weapon arsenal, 
provides for the manufacturing and deposition of all kinds of weapons 
and war-implements, armour and trappings, stratagems, &c. 

ILxix, pauiavadhyaksa, the weight- and measure-controller, takes 
care of the various weights and scales. 
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IL XX, manadhyaksa, the measure-controller, should be familiar 
with linear measures, the subdivisions of time, &c.; ch above under 
Jyoti^a, pp. 15 ff. 

Il.xxi, htlkadhyak^a^ the tax controller, establishes a tax hall 
(sulkasala) with a badge or flag (dhvaja) near the head-gate, where 
the tax-receivers control merchants and others and see to it that their 
wares are properly stamped. The traders offer their wares for sale 
and pay the taxes and duties. We read about what can be brought 
in duty-free, and about the punishment for attempts at defrauding. 

ILxxii, sidkavyavahara, deals with the tax question. There was 
an atithyam (guest’s treatment) of out- and in-going wares, and duty 
for what should be brought -outside and entered (bahyam abhyantaram 
caiithyam, niskramyam pravesymn ca sulkam). The guest’s treatment, 
applied to exports and imports free from duty, is specified Il.xxi: 
vaivahikam anvayanam aupay^nikani yajnakrtyaprasavanaimittakam 
devejyacaulopanayanagodanavratadiksanadisu kriyavise^esu bhaiidam 
ucchulkam gacchety wares and utensils connected with the marriage 
and home-bringing (of the bride), and with initiation in the ceremonies, 
in sacrifices, birth, offerings to the gods, tonsure, investing with 
the sacred thread, hair-cutting, vows and consecration, should pass 
free of duty. The duty itself varies from Vs to Vio of the value. 

Il.xxiii, sntradhyaksa y the thread-inspector, takes care of spinning 
and weaving operations. 

situdhyaksay the furrow-inspector, is in charge of ploughing 
and harvesting, cf. above under varttUy p. 20. 

II.xxv, suradhyak^ciy the liquor-superintendent, regulates the 
liquor-trade. Drinking was not yet a great sin. 

ILxxvi, sUnddhyaksay the slaughterhouse-superintendent, takes 
care that protected animals are not slaughtered, and regulates the 
sale of meat, which was by no means forbidden cf. above under 
pasupatya^ p. 22. 

Il.xxvii, ganikcidhyak^ay the courtezan-inspector, has the super- 
vision of brothels, &:c. 

ILxxviii, ndvadhyak^ay the ship-superintendent, s. above under 
vanijydy p. 23. 

Il.xxix, godhyaksay the cattle-superintendent; II. xxx, aivadhyaksuy 
the horse-superintendent; II.xxxi, hastyadhyaka the elephant-super- 
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intendent; ll.xxxii hastyadhyakse hasfipracdra the dealings with elephants 
under the elephant-superintendent; IL xxxiii, rathadhyaksa, pattyadhy- 
aksa^ sendpatipracdra, the superintendents of war-chariots and foot- 
soldiers, the activity of the anny-leader, are officials whose activity 
is clear from their designations. 

ILxxxiv niiidnidhyakm ^ vivWidhyaksa^ the superintendents of pass- 
ports and pasture land, take care that out- and in-goings can be 
controlled. 

II. XXXV, samahartrpracdf-aJi^ grhapativaidehakatdpasavyahjandh 
pranidhayah, the activity of the samahartr, the sending out of persons 
disguised as householders, traders, or asceties, cf. above pp. 26 f. 
Under the direction of the samahartr other officials act as inspectors, 
a gopa [lit, cow-herd) of five or ten villages; a sthdnika (lieutenant) 
of a district-quarter; persons garbed as householders of fields, 
houses and families; others, as traders, of wares and products 
from mining, forests, &c. ; others, as ascetics, cultivators, cowherds, 
traders, (S:c. 

Il.xxxvi nagarakapranidhiy appointment of a town-chief, police- 
master, whose functions are similar to those of the samahartr^ but 
limited to a town. A gopa has charge of groups of 10, 20 or 40 
families; a sfMnika of a ^/^^r^a-quarter; the dharmavasathinah^ the 
managers of the dharmavasatha now called dharmsdld^ rest house, 
put up sectarians, tra\^ellers, ascetics and' learned persons, &c. 
Care is taken to avoid and to extinguish fire, to prevent incendiarism 
and throwing out of rubbish, sweepings, &c. 

As we have seen, the ruler has many assistants and helpers, 
but they are not trusted, but constantly controlled b^^ scouts and 
secret agents. Even these are distrusted. They must not know each 
other, they are received and sent out at night, and their reports are 
examined and compared. When three agree, the3^ may be reliable, 
but suspicion is the prevailing attitude towards everybod3\ It is difficult 
to avoid thinking of Rgveda VIL 61.3: 

proror Mitrdvarni^d prthivyali 
prd diva r§vUd brhatdli suddnu | 
spdio dadhdthe osadhlsu viksu 
rdhag yatd dnimisam rdksamdndy || 

Vid.-Akad. Avh. II. H.-F.-KI. 1945. No. i. 3 
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O Mitra and Varuna, from the broad earthy from the high heaven 
you place scouts in herbs and dvi^ellings, who go separately, wat- 
ching them without shutting your eyes. 

And this policy is ancient in India. What is said about Mitra 
and Varuna, was a reflex of what was the rule in the state, for, as 
the Indians say: 

yadannah puru^o bhavaii tadannas tasya devaiah | 

W’hat man eats, that his gods eat, i, e. man has created the gods in 
his owm image. 


V. MANDALAYONIH 

An important terra in Kautalya’s political language is mandala^ 
circle, sphere, where the political methods are applied, and its yoni^ 
origin, source; cf. Vl.i mandalayonih. It comprises the ruler, who wishes 
to conquer, his enemies, those standing between them, and the in- 
different ones. The constituent elements of the body politic are ruler, 
ministers, people, fastnesses, treasure, army and friends: svamyamatya- 
janapadadurgakosadandamitrani pi'akrtayaJu We are told which 
accomplishments are desirable with each prakrti]d.VlA prakrtisampadah, 

VI. ii samavyayamikamy about pacification and vigour, opens with 
the remark that these two are the source of acquiring and preserving: 
samavyayamau yogak^emayor youth. In this connection are added the 
designations of the persons with whom the state policy is concerned: 
the vijigi^Uy the ruler bent on conquest; ariprakriihy the enemy 
element, i. e. the neighbouring kings (tasya samantato mandalthhuta 
bhumyantara)] the mitraprakrtihy the friend element, separated by 
another country (bhumyekantara). After the enemy we then have, in 
uninterupted sequence, friend, foe’s friend, friend’s friend, foe’s friend’s 
friend in front, the par^i^igrahay the akrandoy the parstiigrahasara 
and the akrandasara behind (tasman mitratn arunitram mitramitram 
arimitramitram canantaryena bhummam prasajyate purastat | pascal 
parsnigraha akrandah pursnigrdhdsara akrandasara iti. I am not able 
to give a satisfactory translation of these terms, which have perhaps 
mostly been coined by Kautalya, but their meaning is perfectly clear 
and fully explained in Kautalya’s text 
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The source of pacification and vigour is the six-quality group 
(sainavydyajuayor yonih sddgunyain) . The word ^ddgmtya is not known 
from older sources and was probably introduced by Kautalya. It is 
formed in accordance with Panini V.i.124: gunavacanabrahmanadibhyah 
karmani ca (the suffix syan) after words expressive of quality and 
after brdhmana^ &c., in the sense of being and of activity. No 
authorities are quoted in the chapters mandalayonih and saniavyd- 
ydmikam^ which make the impression of being the independent work 
of Kautalya. 


VIL SADGUNYAM 

Sddgimya is treated at length in the eighteen sections of the 
7th adhikarana. Its source is the prakrtimandala; ^adgu^yasya 
prakrtimm^dalam yonih. Differing opinions are occasionally quoted, 
usually with the remark iti deary dh, thus the teachers, but once, 
VII. i, with the addition iti Vdtavyadhihy thus Vatavyadhi. We get 
the impression that Kautalya has put the section into its final shape, 
after his predecessors had begun to draft it. There are several 
comparisons from daily life and practice, which make the text livelier 
than usual in the Kautaliya, and we have every reason to think that 
they are due to Kautalya, Thus VILiii he who goes to war against 
a stronger one is compared with one who fights an elephant on foot. 

The six qualities are enumerated VII. i: samdhiy vigraha, dsana^ 
ydna^ sanisraya^ dvaidhtbhdva^ and here Kautalya agrees with his 
predecessors, only Vatavyadhi dissenting. Samdhi is explained as 
meaning panahandhay agreement; vigraha as npakdra, harming, war; 
dsana, sitting, as upeksd^ overlooking, disregarding; ydna^ 
marching, as abhynccaya, increase,. sciL of one’s own resources; 
samiraya^ leaguing, joining, as pardrpana, entrusting oneself to 
another, and dvaidhibhavo ^ duplicity, as samdhivigrahopadana, adopting 
agreement and fight It is shown at great length which of the six 
qualities brings the greatest advantage in the varying circumstances, 
and how one ought to act when two go together and each of them 
wants to get the better of the other (atisamdhdtumj . 
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VIIL JURISDICTION 

The 3nd and 4th adhikaranas, Dharmasthlya^ the judge-activity, 
and KantakasodhanHy the thorn-clearing, have been fully dealt with 
by Joll}^ Fine neue indisch Rechtsquelle and it is superfluous to 
give a detailed analysis in the present place. 

As stated by Jolly, the former deals with minor, the latter with 
more serious crimes; the former under the presidency of three judges 
(dharmastha), and three councillors (amatya), the latter under three 
higher judges (pradestr) or three councillors (amaiya). The former 
comprises twenty, the latter thirteen adhydyas. 

The word dharmastJnya is formed with the suffix tya’^ from 
dharmastha^ which Kulluka states to mean prddmvdka^ jodge (Manu 
VIIL 57), Kantaka, thorn, is, according to the same authority (Manu 
IX. 252), caiirasdhasikddiy thieves, felons, &:c., thorns from the view- 
point of the state, enemies of good government. Pradestr is known 
from the Pancatantra (ed. Buhler, 2. edition, Bombay 1881, p. 48*^), 
but the ultimate source of these terms can very well be Kautalya. 

Since jurisdiction is dealt with in the Artha^astra, one might 
be inclined to think that, from the beginning, it formed part of political 
lore, as is was finally codified by Kautalya. A priori, hovrever, we 
would expect it to belong to the Dharma^astra. And such was 
evidently the case. 

No weight can be laid on the fact that DharmaSastra is mentioned 
before Artha^astra in the enumeration of the treatises constituting 
the Itihasaveda, I,v: Puranam, Itivrttam, Akhyayika, Udaharanam, 
Dharma^astram, Artha^astram. But it is of especial interest that we 
read in the Dharmasthlya, Ill.i, that when the judge is in doubt 
which principles he should apply, he should act according to dharma: 

samstha yd dharmasdstrena sdstru'fn vd vydvahdrikam I 
yasminn arthe virudhyeta dharmenartham viniscayet |) , 

where the convention or the lawsuit-lore (based on the saying of 
witnesses) is in disagreement with the Dharma^astra one should decide 
according to dharma, Shama Sastri compares Yajnavalkya II. 21 : 


^ Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 37, pp. 329 — 347. 
* See Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite, p. 251. 
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arthasdsirdt tu balavad dliarmasastram iti sthitih |, 

it is an established maxim that the Dharnia^astra has more weight 
than the Artha^astra, which can ver}^ well be based on the Kautallya; 
cf. Narada Li.39f. 

There is still another detail which should not be overlooked. 
In the adhikaranas dealing with jurisdiction Kautalya only quotes such 
authorities as are known as authors of Dharmasutras, U^anas, Brhaspati 
and Manu, and not the predecessors of Kautalya in the ArthaSastra. 
Usually we find such statements as ity dcdrydh . . . iti Kaiitalyah 
(Ill.iv, v; (neti Kautalyah\ IILvi has ity Aiiidnaso vibhdgah; 

Ill.vii ity dcdrydh ... ity apare . . . iti KautalyaJi] Ill.xi ity Ausdiiasak 
. . . iti Mdnavdh iti Bdrhaspatydh . . . iti Kaiitalyah] III. xvii iti 
Mdnavdh . . . ity Ausdnasdh . . . ity KautalyaJu 

Such indications point to the conclusion that Kautalya’s chapters 
on jurisdiction are based on the Dharma^astras and have only been 
slightly modified. Jolly draws attention to one detail, the evident 
tendency to replace corporeal punishment, often a most barbarous 
one, by fines. And the reason is evident, the fines went into the 
king’s pocket, with additional payments of rupa (with 8 %) and 
vydjt (with 5 %). 

On the other hand Kautalya does not make any reference to 
ordeals, but he speaks of eighteen kinds of torture of a most bar- 
barous description (IV.viii). A brdhmana^ however, cannot be tortured: 
sarvaparddhesv apidamyo brdhmanah. His forehead is marked as 
belonging to a criminal, and he can be banished or sent to the pits. 
As is well known, this exemption from torture is corroborated by 
a comparatively old source. In the Mrcchakatika (ed. Stenzler, p. 141.9 f.) 
Carudatta, whom the Sahara accuses of having murdered Vasantasena, 
asks the Adhikaranika if the accusation made by such a villain should 
be accepted and not tested through an ordeal (tad grdhyam hhavati? 
7 ia tad vicar amy am?). And (p. 156.3) 

visasalilaUildgniprdrthite me vicdre 

krakacam iha sarire vtksya ddtavyam iha | 

aiha ripuvacanad vd brdhmanam mam nihainsi 
Patasi narakamadhye pidrapautraih sametah || 
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now since an ordeal concerning me, through poison, water, weighing 
or fire has been demanded, and after seeing the saw that should be 
applied to my body, if you then slay me, a brahmana, on the word 
of my enemy, you fall into the midst of hell; accompanied by your 
sons and sons* sons. 

The three dharmasthas and the three councillors should discharge 
law-suits on the border of a district, at the group-, ('/rowa- capital, 
and session courts: dharmasthas trayo 'matya janapadasamdhisam- 
grahaiiadronamiikhasthanlyesu vyavaharikan arthdn kuryuh. 

Most of these terms are explained in the adhyaksapracaray II. i. 
After having spoken about the foundation and arrangement of villages 
(grama) Kautalya goes on to say: in the centre of a group of 800 
villages he should establish a sthamyay of 400 villages a dronaniukha, 
of 300 villages a kharvatikuy of 10 villages a sangrahana. These words 
are of rare occurrence and probably belong to the old terminology 
of jurisdiction. The Divyavadana mentions dronanmkhya (p. 620.21) 
and karvatika (445.23). Kharvatika is formed from kharvatay which 
the Mitaksara, Yajnavalkya II. 167, glosses pracurakantakasamtdna- 
gramay a village with many “thorns”, adding that the paripahay 
circumference, of a grama^ a kharvatay and a nagara should be 100, 
200 and 400 dhamiSy respectivel 3 ^ 

Kautalya then goes on to explain what kinds of law-suits the 
judges should refuse to deal with: Ill.i vyavaharasthapana vivada- 
padanibandhahy arrangement of procedure, treatise on objects of law- 
suits. Tirohitdnfaragaranaktaranyopadhyupahvarakrtmns ca vyavaharan 
pratisedhayeyuhy they should not admit law-suits about what is done 
in secret, within the house, at night, in the forest, deceitfully^ or 
clandestinely. There are exceptions to this restriction, and they are 
enumerated; cf. Yajnavalkya II. 3if., Narada Li 43. 

Then follows an important treatise about marriage, Ill.ii viva- 
hasamyukte vivahadharmah strtdhanakalpa adhivedanikamy in connection 
with marriage, the marriage usage, the law about women’s property, 
the gifts to a superseded wife. Then follow the designations of the 
traditional 8 kinds of marriage, in close accordance with the Asvalaymna 
Grhya sutra I. 6: 

I. kanyadmarn kanyam alahkrtya brahmo vivahah 
A§v. I. alahkrtya kanyUm udakapurvam dadyad esa brahmo vivahah 
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A^v. 2. rtvije vitate karmani dadyad alahkrtya $a datvOy see Kautalya 4. 

2. sahadharmacarya prajapatyah, ASv. 3 saha dharmam carata 
iti prajapafyah. 

3. gomithunadanad drsahy Asv. 4 gomithunam dattvopayaccheia 
sa dr^ah 

4. afitarvcdyam rtvije dantid daivah^ see Asv. 2. 

5. mithah samavdydd gandharvahy A^v. 5 mithaji samayam 
krtvopayaccheta sa gandharvah 

6 . sulkadanad dsarahy A^v. 6 dhanenopatosyopayaccheta dsurah 

7. prasahyddanad rdksasahy A&v. 7 suptdndm pramatidndm 
vdpaharet sa paisdeahy see Kaut. 8. 

8. stiptdddndt paisdeah, see A^v. 7; A$v. 8 halva bhittvd ca 
sirsdi^i rudathn rtidadbhyo Jiaret sa rdk^asahy see Kaut 7. 

The corresporidance is so dose that we must infer that Kautalya 
has simply adopted the Vedic definitions. The numbers differ; 
Kaut 2 = Asv. 3, Kaut 3 = A^v. 4, Kaut 4 ~ A^v. 2, Kaut 7 = A6v. 8, 
Kaut 8 = Ai§v. 7. Narada XII. 40 — 4 follows Kautalya. 

Pitrpramdnds catvarah purve dharmyahy mdtdpitrpramdndh sesdh] 
tau hi hilkaharau diihiitih; anyatarabhdve ^nyataro vdy the four first 
ones are under the authority of the father and righteous, the other 
ones are under the authority of mother and father, for those two 
take the bride-price for the daughter, or one of them if one of them 
is not existing. 

Dvittyam sulkam strt hard; sarvesdm prltydropanam apratisiddanty 
a second (additional) bride-price the wife should take; to all it is 
unforbidden to give gifts of love. (Shama Sastri reads advitiyam). 

Vrttir abadhyam vd stridhanam. Paradvisahasra sthdpyd vrttih | 
dbadhydniyarnahy maintenance or ornaments are what is due to the 
wife; the maintenance should be settled up to 2000; there is no 
restriction on ornaments, Tt is further stated how she can spend this. 
What has been enjoyed in the gandharva and dsura she should be 
made to give away, that in the 7 ^dksasa and paisdea she should 
give as if it were stolen. 

Mrte bhartari dharmakama tadamm evdsthdpydbharanani ca 
labhetUy when the husband has died, she should get her 
ornaments and the remainder of the bride-price, if she wishes to 
embrace a religious life; cf, Narada 1 . 28; labdhvd vd vindamana 
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savrddhikam iihhayani dapyeta^ or^ if she has found (a new husband), 
she should be made to renounce both; knfumbakama iit 
patidattam nivesak&le labheta, but if she wishes to have a household, 
she should get what is given by father-in-law and husband, at the 
time of settling down; hmsiirapratilomyena va nivisla toamrapati- 
datiani jlyeta, or, if she has settled down against the wish of the 
father-in-law, she should lose what was given by father-in-law and 
husband; jmtihastad abhimr^taya jmtayo yathagrhitom dadyuh, if she 
has been violated at the hand of her relatives, the relatives should 
give them in accordance with what was received; nyayopagaiayah 
pratipatta stridhanam gopayetj of one who has been approached 
according to rule the man who gets her should guard the property oi 
the wife; patidayam vindamand jiy eta ^ when she finds (another husband) 
she should lose the inheritance from her husband; dharmakdmd 
bhuTijlfa^ if she wishes to embrace a religious life, she should enjoy 
it; piitmvati vindamana stndhanam jtyeta, tat hi stridhanam pntrd 
hareyuh, if she has sons and finds (another husband), she should 
lose the wife-property, but the sons should take it; piitrabharandrtham 
vd vindamana putrdrthani sphdtikurydt, or when she finds one, she should 
increase it for the benefit of her sons; bahupnrnsaprajandm putrdndm 
yathd pitfdattam stridhanam avasihapayet^ for sons begotten by many 
men she should settle the wife-property as it was given b}^ the 
fathers; . . . apntra patiiayanam pdlayantl gurnsamlpe stridhanam 
dyuhksaydd bhunjtta, apadartharn hi stridhanam^ Urdhvam ddyUdani 
gacchetj if she, having no sons, keeps her husband’s bed, in the presence 
of her superiors she should enjoy the wife-property till the end of her 
life, for the wife-property is there for the sake of calamities, and 
afterwards it should go to the heir. 

The most interesting feature in these rules is the fact that they 
show that a widow could marry another husband, and this points to 
an early date for the Kautaliya. Modifications and minor additions 
there may have been made, but, so far as I can see, Jacobi’s judgement 
about its authenticity still remains the most likely one. 

Varsdny astdv aprajdyamdndm aputrdm bandhyam cdkdhkseta, 
dasa nindum, dvadasa kanydprasavinlm; tatah putrdrthi dvitiydm 
vindeta; tasydtikrame sulkam stridhanam ardham cadhivedanikam 
dadyat^ catiirvimsatipaiiaparam ca dandam, eight years he should wait 
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when the wife does not bear children, has no son, or is barren; ten 
when she is delivered of a dead child, twelve when she gives birth 
to girls; after that he should find a second (wife), if he wants a- son, 
after the lapse of that he should give the bride-price and half of the 
wife^s fortune as adhivedanika ^ gift to the superseded wife, and a 
fine up to 24 panas] cf, Yajnavalkya II. 148, Manu IX.8i. 

Siilkastndhanam asHlkasfrtdhanas tatprama\imn adhivedanikam 
aniirnpam ca vrttim dattvd hahvir api vindeta^ piib'arthd hi siriya)}^ 
having given bride-price and wife^s property, a supersession gift of 
the same value, and a suitable maintenance, he may also find many, 
who have not received bride-price or wife's property, for women are 
there for the sake of (bearing) sons. 

IIL iii Vivahasaniyiikte siisrusMiarmapariisyadvesaticaj^opakaravya- 
vaharaprati^edhas ca^ in connection with marriages: obedience (to 
parents), maintenance (of females), harshness (in words- and acts), 
disaffection, misconduct, forbidden favours and association. 

Dvadasavarm stri prdptavyavahd^ra hhavati sodasavarsah pitman^ 
ata urdhvam ahisrU^dyam dvadasapanah striyd dandah pumso dvigimakt 
twelve years old a woman comes of age, sixteen years old a man; 
in the case of disobedience thereafter a woman is fined 12 pm^a^ a man 
the double. In the chapter about marriags this can only bear reference 
to the proper age of marriage (cf. Manu IX. 94, Narada I.35f.), and 
it is therefore of interest, for the younger the source, the lower the 
age. In the modern act about marriage of 1929 the corresponding 
figures are 14 and 18. There is no reference in the Kautaliya to 
marriage between children. 

BharmaxLydydm anirdistakdldydm grasacchadanam vadhikam yatha- 
piirtisaparivdpam savisesam dadyat; nirdistakaldydm tat samkhydya 
bandham ca dadyat^ sulkastridhanadhivedanikandm andddne ca; 
svakirakidapravhtdyam vibhakidyam vd ndbhiyojyah patili^ when the 
maintenance has not been determined as to time, he should give 
food and clothing, or a little more, according to the place of the man, 
•with something above; if it is determined as to time he should count out 
just a much and give a pledge, and without taking away bride-price, 
wife's property or supersession gifts; if she has gone to the house 
of her father-in-law or if there has been a partition of the property, 
the husband should not be sued. 
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BhannaTtya evidently refers to the same thing as bharnia. The 
meaning “hire, wages” given in our dictionaries is due to a misunder- 
standing of Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani 363. The meaning of 
partvapa is uncertain. Mhbh. V. 1 1 1.2 Nilakantha glosses sthana; Ganapati 
grliabharamyajanopakaranmiatih^amanena. 

Pariisyanij harshness, when the husband scolds or beats his wife. 
Further comment is not necessary. Dt^esa, disaffection. After some 
remarks about what should be done in the case of conjugal infidelity, 
and about the husband’s obligations in the case of physical defects 
(r. dmtalihga) and false statements the text deals with divorce: amoksya 
bhartur akamasya dvisaii bharya, bharyayas ca bhartd^ para^param 
dvesSn moksah, a disaffected wife of a not-loving husband and a 
(disaffected) husband of (a not-loving) wife cannot obtain a divorce, 
but there is divorce from mutual disaffection. The last remark is 
not in agreement with later texts, cf. Narada XILgo anyonyam tyajator 
dgah sydd anyonyaviruddhayoh. 

Striviprakarad vd piiritsas cen moksam icched yathdgrJntam asyai 
dadyat; puru^aviprakarad vd stri cen moksam icchen nasyai yathd- 
grhitam dadyat] amokso dharmavivahdndm itiy if a man wishes a 
divorce on account of the wife insulting him, he should give her as he 
has received, or if the wife wishes a divorce on account of the man insult- 
ing her, he should not give her as he has received; there is no divorce 
in the case of the dharmavivdhds (the first four kinds of marriage). 

Aticdray misconduct. Punishment of a wife who, after having 
been warned (pratisiddha) y shows arrogance, drinks, or takes to 
coquetry; goes to a show-entertainment of women or men in daytime 
or in the night (cf. Manu 111.84); sleeps intoxicated when the husband 
has gone away and shuts the door to him; when she turns him out 
at night; when woman or man make gestures wifli their body aiming 
at cohabitation, or talk together in a secret way; when they catch hold 
of the hairs, the cloth, and make use of teeth or nails; when there 
is a conversation at a suspicious place: pratisiddha strl darpama^ 
dyakruidyani] diva stripreksdvihdragamane] puru^apr^eksdvikdragamane 
. . . rdtrau] suptapramattd pravrajane bhartur adane ca dvarasya; 
7 ‘dtraii ni^kdsane] strtpimsayor maithundrthendhgavice^taydm rahah- 
stlasambhasayam va; kesanivldantanakhavalambanesu ; sahkitasthdne 
sambhd^dyam , 
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UpakaravyavahiXrapratisedhah^ forbidden favours and associa- 
tion. Pratisiddhayoh stripttmsayor anyonyopakare^ when woman and 
man in spite of prohibition favour each other; pratisiddhapurn- 
savyavahare^ii, in associations with forbidden persons, cf. Narada 
XIL62, 66—68, 

HI. iv^ vtvdhasamyiikte ni^paianam pathy anusaranavi hrasvapra- 
vasah dtrghap 7 'avasas ca^ in connection with marriage: running awa3% 
following on the road, short absence, and long absence. 

Ni^patanamf running away. Punishment of a wife who leaves 
her husband’s house if she has not been insulted (anyatra viprakarTxt) ) 
if she goes beyond the neighbour’s house (pf^ativesagrhdtigaidyah); 
if she has obtained admittance, alms, or w^ares, respectively, from 
neighbours, mendicants and traders (prdtivesikabhiksukavaidehakdnaui 
avakasabhiksapanyadane); if they have been forbidden her (pratisiddha- 
7 imn)\ if she has gone beyond the surrounding houses (pmdgrhdtigaid- 
yam)] cf. Para^ara X. 28 — 30. 

Parabhdrydvakdsaddne satyo dando ^ nyatrdpadbhyah] vdt'andjTia- 
nayor nirdosah prativiprakdi^dt, when admittance has been given 
to another’s wife, there is a fine of 100, if there is not a 
calamity; there is no fault if they forbid or do not know, and against 
an insult. 

PatijTMisukhdvasthagrdmikdnvadhibhikmkljndtikiildnam anyatania^n 
apumsam gantum adosalif ity dcdrydli^ it is no fault to go to one of 
the houses of a relative of the husband, a happil3^ established 
village, a bail, a relative of a female mendicant, if there is no man, 
thus the teachers; sapurnsam vd juatikulam, kuto hi sddhvijanasya 
chalam, stikham etad avaboddhitm iti KautalyaJ}, or to the house of 
a relative where there is a man, for how could good womenfolk 
deceive? that is easy to find out, thus Kautalya. 

Pretavyddhivyasanagarbhanimitfam aprati^iddham eva jndiikula- 
gamanam^ it is not forbidden to go to a relative’s house on account 
of death, disease, or pregnancy; 7 iimittani vdrayaio dvddasapano 
dandahj tatrdpi guhamdnd stridhanam jfyeta, jhdtayo vd chadayantah 
sulka§e§am^ if he (the husband) does not admit the reason, there is 
a fine of 12 pana^ and if she nevertheless hides there, she should 
lose her wife's property, or the relatives who hide her the remainder 
of the bride-price. 
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Pathy anusaraiiamy following on the wa3^ Pafikulan nispatya 
gramantaragamane dvadasapano dandah sithapydbhanmalopas ca^ when 
going to another village after having run away from the husband^s 
house there is a fine of 12 pana and loss of the ornaments she has 
to deposit; gamyena v& pumsd sahaprasthane cattirvimiatipa\iah 
sarvadharmalopas cdnyatra hharniadanatlrtha gamandbhydni pimisah 
purvah sdliasadandah tulyasreyasohf pdpiyaso madhyamaJi^ bandhitr 
adandyah, prathedhe ^ rdhadandah^ if she sets out together with a 
man with whom she can have intercourse, the fine is 34 paija^ and 
she loses. all her rights with the exception of caring for the maintenance 
and going in the courses (to the husband); for’ the man it is the 
first violence fine (250 panci)^ if he is of equal standing, the middle 
(500), if he is inferior (cf. Manu VIII. 138 about sahasadaiuia)) a relative 
is not to be fined, if he is forbidden, the half. 

Pathi vyaniare gudhadesabhigamane maithundrthena sankitaprati- 
^iddhabhyam vd pathy auusm'ena samgrahanain vidyat^ wlien she goes 
to an intermediate hidden place, or follows on the way people sus- 
pected or forbidden with regard to cohabitation, one should know 
that there is a sexual association (cf. Manu VIII. 356). 

Tdlapacaracaranamatsyabandhakahibdhakagopdlakasaundikauam 
anycsdm ca pyasrstastvikdndni pathy annsaranain adosah^ there is no 
fault to follow on the way dancers, singers, fishers, hunters, cow- 
herds, liquor-sellers or others with loose wives, 

Hrasvapravdsahj a short absence. How long a wife has to wmit 
for her absent husband, and then to whom she should turn, for it 
is a religious murder to obstruct the courses (tlrthoparodho hi 
dharmavadhah) . 

Dirghapravdsahj a long absence. How long a wife has to wait 
when the husband is long away, has taken the vows, or is dead, 
and then to whom she should turn. 

IILv. Dayavibhdge ddyakramajx^ in the partition of inheritance, 
the succession at inheritance. How the different heirs should inherit 
is explained in essential agreement with the Dharmasutras. I follow 
Ganapati in reading riktham putravataJ^ putra duhitaro va dharmistjicsu 
vivahesu jatdh, the inheritance after a man who has sons, the sons 
or the daughters born in righteous marriages (the first four kinds of 
marriage) should take. Difficult is the passage adayadakam rZijd 
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haret stnvrttipretakadaryavarjam. It seems to mean that the king 
shoud confiscate the inheritance if there are no direct heirs, except 
when the deceased has been miserly with regard to the maintenance 
of his wife and his duties towards the departed ones. Ganapati changes 
pretakadarya to pretakarya, which looks like a pis-aller. Cf. Manu 
IX. 185, Narada XIIL50, Visnu XVII. 4*— 9, Yajhavalkya II. 120. 

Ill.vi anisavibhagaht apportionment of shares (in the inheritance). 
Ekastriputran^m jyesfhdmsaJy, brdhmandndm aJdJi, k§atriydndni asvdJy 
vaisydndm gavah, sudrdndm avayahf among sons of one mother the 
principal share with brdhmanas are goats, with ksatriyas horses, with 
vaisyas cows, with siid 7 'asi sheep, &c. Ndndstripub’dnam . . . pur- 
vajanmand jyesthabhdgah^ among sons of different mothers the 
principal share is by primogeniture; cf. Apastamba 11. 14.7, Manu 
IX. 126. 

Ill.vii piifravibhdgaJt, different sons. Paraparigrahe bijam tdsrsfam 
k^etrinah ity dcaryah^ a seed thrown into another’s property belongs 
to the owner of the field, thus the teachers; mdtd bhasird^ yasya 
retas, tasydpatyam ity apare, the mother is a leathern bag, he who 
has the semen, to him belongs the child, thus others; vidyamanam 
uhhayam iti Kautalyahy both is to be found, thus Kautalya. This is 
further explained. Aurasa^ legitimate, is a son who is begotten wdth 
one’s wife; equal to him is iht putrikdpuir a ^ the son of one’s daughter, 
and a son begotten through levirate is ksetraja, born in the field, 
i. e. legitimate; janayitur asaty anyasmin putre sa eva dvipiirko dvigoiro 
vdj if the begetter has no other son, this one will have two fathers, 
eventually two gotras] taisadharma handhuyiam grhe gUdhajatas tu 
gudhajah, of equal rights wdth him is he who is born in the house 
of relatives, but gudhaja is one who is born clandestinely; bandhu- 
notsr^to 'paviddhah samskartuh putrah^ one who is rejected by a 
relative is an apaviddha, rejected, and is the son of him who initiates 
him; kanydgarbhah kdnmahy the son of an unmarried woman is a 
kdntna; sagayphodhayah sahodhah^ he who is born by a pregnant 
w^oman is a sahodha] punarbhutdydh paunarbhavahy the son of a 
remarried woman is 2, paunarbkava] cf. Yajnavalkya II. i28ff.; Manu 
IX. 52, 166 ft'.; NaradaXII. 55, 58. Several other designations are added: 
datta, upagata, krtaka^ krlta, ambastha (son of a bralimana and a 
vai^ya), nisdda or pdrasava (of bralimana and Sudra), t^gra (of 
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ksatriya and 6udra), vratya (born by brahnianas, ksatriyas or vai^yas 
with women of the same castes, but without marriage), sudrad ayogava, 
ksattr, candala (by a ^Udra with a vai^ya, ksatriya and brahmani, 
respectively), vaisyan magadhavaidehakati (by a vai^ya with a ksatriya 
and brahmaiii, respectively), ksatriyat sutah (by a ksatriya with a 
brahmani), kiitakci (by Ugra and Naisadi), pulkasa (by Naisada and 
Ugra), vaina (by Ambastha and Vaidehika), hisilava (by Vaidehaka 
and Ambastha), svapaka (by Ksattr and Ugra); cf. Manu 

IILviii grhavastiikam, about the homestead. Rules about the arrange- 
ment of the dwelling-place, its position with regard to neighbours so 
as to avoid conflicts; cf. Narada XL 15. 

III. ix vasttivikrayah^ sale of the homestead. Rules about the sale 
of homestead, settling of dissention with regard to boundaries, fields, 
&c. The reading is sometimes uncertain. For kedaropadhabhogaih 
Ganapati reads kedaropabhogaih^ apparently without support in his 
manuscripts. Cf. Yajnavalkya ILi5off.; Manu VIII. 245, 258, 265; 
Narada XL 2, 10, 12, 26. 

IILx vivitaksetrapathahinisa samayasyanapdkarma ca, damage to 
pasture-grounds, fields, and paths; not fulfilling of engagements. 
Rules about how to prevent damage to others by obstructing the 
water-supply, placing dams and objects of worship on foreign ground, 
appropiating or selling law-barriers; obstructing the paths; about 
cultivators not doing their duty; about a village-headman who turns 
a villager out; about improving and protecting the pasture-grounds; 
about how to deal with cattle grazing them off and how to drive 
them away; about ploughmen not doing their duty; about admittance 
to shows; about listening to one who says what is good for all, and 
about insulting people, &c. Reading and explanation of some passages 
uncertain, Cf. Yajnavalkya 11 . 159 L, 162, 165, 191 — 3; Manu VIIL 221, 
237, 242; Narada XL 15, 34, 38; Visnu V.73. 

Ill.xi, rnaddnam^ recovering of debt. Detailed remarks about 
rates of interest, responsibility for debts of deceased persons, and 
several debts; about people who cannot be made responsible; about 
witnesses and persons not admitted as witnesses; about the different 
ways of examining witnesses, according to their caste; about the 
procedure when witnesses disagree or do not answer the questions 
put to them properly, &c., in general agreement with the smrtis. 
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Cf. Manu VIII. 69 ff., 120 f., 140, 142, 152, 160; Yajnavalkya 

II. 38 ff. 

Ill.xii; aupanidhikamy about deposits. Detailed rules diboMtupanidhi^ 
deposits, and the responsibility of the depositary; about his utilizing 
the deposit or selling it; about his refusing to give it back and various 
ways of confounding him; about adesa and anvadhiy instructions and 
deposits given by one, e. g. a servant, to be handed over to another; 
about loans granted on request or hired objects; about vaiyavrtyavi- 
kraya, sale through commissioners; about restitution of deposits that 
have been lost or deteriorated, &c. Cf, Yajnavalkya 11 . 58 ff.; Manu 
VIII. 144, 181 ff.; Narada II. 3, 7, 8, 18. 

IlLxiii, ddsakalpah, the slave-law. We have already seen that 
an arya cannot be a slave. Even a 6udra cannot be sold as slave. 
But mlecchas can sell or buy their children. An arya can pledge 
himself to work for others, but must be emancipated when his obli- 
gations are acquitted. They must not be put to improper work. 
The children of one who has “sold’’ himself are aryas. Cf. Yajha- 
valkya II, i94f., 291 ; Manu VIII. 217, 415; Narada V.32ff., VI. 2 f., r8 f. 

Ill.xiv, karmakarakalpaJi^ sambhuya samutthanam j the law about 
hired labourers and collective undertakings. Howto deal with a labourer 
who does not do his work; how if this is due to illness; similar rules 
for servants of a community, cultivators, traders; sacrificing priests, 
&c. Cf.Yajhavavalkya 11 . 195; Manu VIII. 208, 215, 217; Narada III. 8 f., 
VI. 2, 5; Visnu V.153, 157. 

III. XV vikritakriidnusaya]}, repenting a sale or purchase; cf. Narada 
VIII. 4, IX. 5 f., XII. 3, 33; Visnu V.129. 

Ill.xvi dattasydnapdkarmay asvdmivikrayab) svasvdmisambandhah, 
not-delivery of a gift, sale by one who is not the owner, relation of possession 
and possessor, Sarvasvmn piiiraddram dtmdnam pradayanidayina}} 
prayaccheta^ dharmadanam asadhusu karmasu caupaghdtike^u vd, 
arthaddnam amipakdrisv apakdrisu vd^ kamadanam anarhesu ca^ yathd ca 
data pratigrahitd ca nopahatan sydtdm tathanusayam kusaldJt kalpayeyuh; 
dandabhayad akrosabhayad arthabhayad va bhayaddnam pratigrhnatah 
steyadanda}} prayacchatus ca, rosaddnam parahimsdyam, rdjndm iipari 
darpadanam ca^ tatrottamo dandah, when one repents having given his 
whole property, child and wife, and himself, one should deliver it to 
him; (so also) a gift for religious purposes to people who prove to be 
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bad or (engaged) in harmful deeds, a money gift to people who do 
not help one or who harm one, a love-gift to unworth}^ people, and 
proficient persons should settle about the regret, so that giver and 
receiver are not prejudiced; he who accepts or gives a gift of fear, 
from fear of punishment, of censure, about one’s property, is punished 
as a thief; (so also in the case of) a gift of wrath in harming others, 
and a gift of pride to kings, there is the highest punishment. Cf. 
Yajhavalkya II. 176 f.: 

svam kiitumbdvirodhcna deyam darasutad rte | 
ndnvaye sati sarvasvam yac ednyasmai p 7 'atisrutam j| 

praiigrahah p7'akdsah sydt sthdvarasya visesatah | 
deyam pratih^utam caiva dattvd ndpaha 7 'et punah || 

Manu ¥111,212 f.: 

dhaiindrthayn yena dattam sydt kasmaicid ydcate dhanam | 
pasede ca 71a tathd tat sydii na deyam tasya tad bhavet\\ 

yadi samsadhayet tat hi darpal lobhena vd pmiah | 

7-djnd dapyah suvarriani sydt tasya steyasya ni^krtih || 

So far as I can see, there is here a disagreement between 
Kautalya and Manu: The former speaks about gifts given to kings 
out of pride, z. e. to show off, and the latter about the king who 
will punish him who retains the gift. Manu has then apparently 
misunderstoond his source, and this would be of interest for the question 
of date. 

Prdtibhdvyam dandastdkasesajn dksikajn sau 7 'ikant kamaddiiaiu 
ca ndkd 7 nah puty^o dayado vd rikthaharo dadyat^ a gift for which there 
is a bail, or where there is an unacquitted rest of a fine or a bride- 
price, a debt incurred through playing dice or drinking, and a love- 
gift, a son or an heir who gets the inheritance should not pay against 
his wish. The reading is certain; cf. Yajhavalkya IT. 47: 

stirakamadyutakrtain dandahilkavasi^takafn | 
vrthddd 7 ia 7 n tathaiveha putro dadyan 77a paitrkam || 

Manu VIIL159: 

prdtibhdvyam vrthddanayn dksikaip saurikayn ca yat | 
da 7 }dahilkdvasesam ca 72a piitro datum arhati || 
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asvamivikrayahy sale by a person who is not the owner. Nasta- 
pahrtam asadya svami dharmasthena grahayet^ desakalatipattau va svayaw 
gtdiUvopaharetf dharmasthas ca svaninam anuyunfita kutas te labdham iti; 
sa ced acarah^amam darsayeta na vikretararn tasya dravyasyaiisargena 
mucyeta; vikreta ced driyeta mulyani stcyadandam ca; sa ced apasaram 
adhigacched apasared apasai^akmyad iti, ksaye mfdyani steyadandam 
ca dadyaty having come across something which has been lost and 
taken away, the owner should cause it to be seized by the judge, 
if it is beyond him (the judge) in place and time, he should himself 
take it and bring it, and the judge should examine the owner: where 
have you taken it from; if he points out the course of proceeding 
but not the buyer, he should get free by handing over the object; 
if the buyer is pointed out, he should (pay) the value and a fine for 
theft; if he should resort to an egress, he would get off until the 
resort stops; if it stops he should pay the value and a fine for theft. 
Cf. Yajnavalkya ILi68ff. : 

svam labhetanyavikritam kreiur doso 'prakasite j 
hviad raJio htnamulye velahthe ca taskarah || 

nastapahrtam asadya hartaram grahayen nar^am j 
dcsakiilatipattait ca grhttva svayam arpayet || 

vikretur darsanac chtiddhih svdym dravyam mpo damam j 
kretd mulyam avdpnoti tasmad yas tasya vikrayn |j 

dgamenopabhogena na^tam bhdvyam ato 'nyathd \ 
paTicabandho damas tasya rdjne tenavihhdvite |j 

hrtam pranastanx yo dravyam parahastad avdpmxydt | 
anivedya nrpe dandy ah sa in sannavatim paiydn || 

Manu VIIL 197 ff. 

vikrxmte parasya svam yo ^svdmx svdmyasammaiah \ 
na tarn nay eta sdksyam tu stenarn astenamdninam || 

avahdryo bJiavec caiva sdnvayah satsatam damam | 
niranvayo 'napasarah prdptah sydc caurakilbisam || 

atha mUlam andharyam prakdsakrayasodhitah | 
adandyo mucyate rapid nd^tiko labhate dhanam || 

Vid.*AkacL Avh. II. H,-F. KL No. i. 1945. 
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Nastikam ca svakaranani krtva nastapratyahrtam labheta, svaka- 
ranabhave pancahandho dmidah^ tac ca dravyam rajadharmyain syat, 
nastdphrtam anivedyotkarsatah ^vaminah piirvah sahasadandahy having 
made an attested appropriation with regard to the lost object he 
may take what was lost and brought back; if there is no appropriation, 
there is a fine of a fifth of the value, and the object is subjected to 
the king’s law; for the 'owner who takes over what has been lost 
or carried away without giving information about it, there is the first 
violence-fine. 

Sulkasthdne nastapahrtotpannam (thus Ganapati, other editions 
-pannas) iisthety tripaksad urdhvam anabhisdram rdjd harety svanii 
vd svakaranenay paTicapanikam dvipadarupasya niskrayam dadydty 
caiu^panikam ekakhurasyay dvipanikam gomahi^asyay padikam ksitdra- 
pasunanty ratnasdraphalgukxipyandyn pancakam satam dadyaty what has 
been lost or taken away and recovered in the tax-office should remain 
there, if there is no egress after three fortnights, the king should take 
it away, or the owner through appropriation; he should give as re- 
demption five pana for each two-footed, four panas for each solid- 
footed creature, two panas for cows and buffaloes, a (j^Marttv-pana 
for small cattle, and 5 % for gems, valuable and base metals, 

Cf. Yajnavalkya 11 . 173 f.: 

satilkikaih stJianapalair vd nastdpahrtam dhrtam | 
arvdk samvatsardt svdmt hareta parato nfpah || 

pandn ekasaphe dadyad catiirah panca mdnuse | 
mahisosfragavdm dvau dvau padam padant ajdvike\\ 

There is a slight difference in the last stanza, where we have 
mahisosfragavdm instead of gomahisasya. The insertion of nstray 
camel, is suspicious, because dvau dvau leads us to think of two and 
not three species, just as padam padam has reference to two, goats 
and sheep. Elsewhere there is a close agreement between Kautalya 
and the two srartis, and where w^e have been able to point to dis- 
agreement, Kautalya’s text seems to be the better one. 

The words apasara and apasdra have been explained in different 
ways, but the meaning seems to be perfectly clear. Apasr means 
to run away, to withdraw from an obligation, and it is used by 
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Kulluka to gloss apadhaVy Manu VIII. 54, and apasdra is an egress, 
a means to transfer one^s responsibility to another person. 

Another interesting term occurring in this passage is svakai^attay 
making one’s own, which we know from Panini I.iii.56, where it is 
used about marrying. The form is certainly old, but has been dis- 
carded by later authors. 

The passages discussed above furnished us with an exceptionally 
rich material for ascertaining Kaubalya’s relationship with the smrtis, 
and I have therefore thought it advisable to go into details, but it 
would lead us too far to proceed in the same way with what follows. 

There are remarks about objects brought from another realm or 
from the forests, carried away by thieves, &c., about the relationship 
between property and owner, about things others have used to their 
profit, &c. Cf. Gautama X.46f. ; Visnu III. 66 f. ; Manu VIII. 147, 149; 
Yajnavalkya IL 24.7 134. 

IILxvii, ^dhasaniy violence; anvayavatprasabhakarmay violent 
seizing of what is common property; niranvayc steyam apavyayane cay 
if it is not common property, and if one denies, it is theft; cf. Yajna- 
valkya II.23off., 248, 275 f. ; Manu VIII. 322 f.; 332, 344. 

Ill.xviii, vdkparusyam, violence in words: upavadahy kntsanam 
abhibharfsanam f/f, censure, abuse, threatening; cf. Yajnavalkya IL204ff. ; 
Manu VIII 274, &c. 

Ill.xix, dandaparmyaniy stick- violence, actual violence: spaf^sananty 
avagilr^amy pi^ahatain ifi] touching, shaking, beating (injuring with 
hand, foot, weapons, through ashes, &c.); cf. Yajnavalkya II.2i2fr. 
(the commentary quotes Narada XV. 4: 

paragdtresv abhidroho hastapdddyiidhadibhih | 
bhasmadibhis copaghdto dandaparusyani ucyaie 

Manu VnL278If., &c. 

III. XX, dyutasamahvayam prakirnakaniy challenging to gamblang, 
cf. Yajnavalkya II. 199 If., Manu IX. 22iff; miscellanea (punishment 
for various kinds of misconduct); cf. Yajnavalkya II. 232ff., 243, 257, 
290, 295 If. The correspondance is only slight. 

The remaining chapters of the Kautaliya are of considerable 
interest for our understanding of his political theory and practice, 
but they do not help us with regard to the question about the 
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author’s date. In his important papers in the ZDMG 67, pp. 49 ff., 
68, pp. 345 ff. Jolly has given us a comparative study on Kautalya’s 
relationship to the Dharma^astra. He tried to show that we find 
the greatest agreement in later smrtis. But he himself draws attention 
to the fact that the correspondance is most marked in the case of 
'^’’ajhavalkya. 


IX. KAUTALYAS VOCABULARY. 

Many words mentioned above are rare or )>sY6p.£va, or 

only known from lexicographers. Some of the latter ones can very 
well have been taken from the ArthaSastra; we have gradually learnt 
that Indian lexicographers to a great extent drew on good sources. 
It would not serve any purpose to discuss all such terms, but it will 
be desirable to examine some of them, which might be of interest 
for the questions about date and about Kautalya’s authorship. ' 

asu 7 'i IX.vii musikadlnam prabhutotpattir iti Mudhavah; 

katabhangtij gleaning, V.ii (Hem. an., Med.); cuctmdarl^ Xll.iv, XIV. i, 
xix\isVr2X^ chuchimdari (Manu, Yajh., Mahabh.), Rajanighantu; dhntva, 
XIV. i, Ficus Indica {Trik., Hem. an., Med,), &c. It is hardly possible 
to draw any inference from such examples. 

The same is the case with the numerous military terms. There 
are several kinds of fastnesses, diirga: atidaka (water-fastnesses) 
between two isles (antardvipam)^ or on shore amidst low places, lakes, 
&c. (sthalam nimnavaruddham) ] par'vata (mountain-fastnesses) on rocks 
(prastarani) or in caves (guham); desert-fastnesses (dhmvanam) in 
places without water and grass (nirudakastambam) or barren salty 
ground (irinmn)] forest-fastnesses (vanadti^ga) ^ where there is muddy 
water (khajanodakam) or thickets of reeds (stambagahanam) making 
it dificult to walk, 11 . III. 

Detailed rules are given about these fastnesses. They should be 
surrounded with moats (parikha)^ ditches (vapra)^ ramparts (prakara)] 
there should be watchtowers (attalaka), gangways (pratoli)^ platforms 
(indrako^a)f secret exits (devapatha), places of refuge (pradhavitika), 
&c.; outside were janubhanjaniSy “knee-breakers”; trisulaprakaras^ 
trident-spokes; kutas, iron-spokes; avapatas^ pit-falls, &c. 
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Durganivesah II. iv deals widi the streets, the places occupied 

the king, the harem, 6i:c., and with in-and out-going provisions. 
The term used is vwadha, which is well known from Vedic sources. 
Panini IV.iv. 17 has vivadha, but Patahjali vwadhac ceti vaktavyantj 
and elsewhere, ILi.36, Il.iii.is onl}?" vwadha. The Siddhantakaumudi 
sa^^s vivadhavlvadhakibdav ubhayato-baddhasikye Sikandhavahye hdsthc 
varietCy the words vivadha and invadlia are used about a stick, with 
slings attached at both ends, to be carried on the shoulders. A 
vaivadhiki (IV.iv. 17), then, is a person carrying such a shoulder-yoke. 
And what he carries can be seen from the Mahabhasya 1.390^^ 
udakariho vivadhah, a shoulder-yoke for (fetching) water. The word 
also occurs in the Mahabha.sya on Il.iii. 12 gatyarthakarmani dvi- 
tiyCicahirthyaii cekdyam anadhvanij about the object of (verbs) meaning 
to go the accusative and the dative are used to denote the motion, but 
not in the case of a way. Thus we can only say panthanam gacchatij 
vivadham gacchati. The KaSika here replaces vwadham by marganjf 
and later lexicographers such as Am., H. an., Med., VaijayantI give 
“way” as one of the meanings of vwadha. Amara has pa?yahara$ 
ca mar gas ca vivadhaii vlvadhau cetau, but Mahe^vara adds: bhare 
py etc] H. an. vivadho vtvadko bharc paryaliUradhvanor api^ and the 
VaijayantI vivadho vivadhas ca dvaii paryahare \ihvabharayo}i (was 
the original reading paryaharddhvabharayoh?) 

Kautal}^ gives the following information: vandjwah prasarah^ 
svadesdd anvdyatir vivadhah | mitrabalam asdrafj, prasdra = provisions 
from forests; vwadha =hrmgmg in from one’s own country; dsdra^ 
a friend’s force; invadhdsaropaghdto raksd vd . . . ity asvakarmdni\ 
destruction or guarding of vwadha . . . are the business of the cavalry; 
(X.iv); ekdyane vivadhasaraprasdran vd (abhihanytih) , or (they should 
destroy) vivadha^ the friend’s force, and the forest-provisions on an one- 
man^s path (XII. iv); visamasthasya mukim sasyam vd hanyad vtva^ 
dhaprasdrau vd^ for one who is in difficulty he should destroy the seed 
or the grass, or the vivadha and provisions (XIILiv). 

It is, I think, clear that when vivadha is said to mean bhdraj 
load, a shoulder-yoke load is meant, and vivadham gacchati means 
“he goes the shoulder-yoke way”, he is employed as a shoulder-yoke 
carrier, the accusative being adverbial. We here have an example 
of how lexicographers sometimes misunderstood good sources. 
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The form vlvadha for Panini’s vivadha is of chronological interest, 
being evidently later than Panini, but established in Patahjali’s time. 
His addition vwadhac ceti vaktavyam is according to Kielhorn not a 
varttika^ but can very well be older than Patahjali. 

Many curious terms are used about the various kinds of battle- 
array. An army is caturangin^ consisting of four parts, elephants, 
chariots, cavalry, and infantry, but this term has not been found 
earlier than in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. In the battle- 
arrays Kautalya, after quoting the opinions of U^anas and Brhaspati, 
who distinguish between danda^ staff; bhoga, curve; mandala^ ring, 
and asamhata^ not beaten together, open, and after mentioning the 
wings (pak§au)f the flanks (kaksau)^ and the centre (iirasya)^ describes 
the various kinds {X. vi): pak^akaksorasyaih samam vartamano dandah, 
staff, when going evenly with wings, flanks, and centre (also AK., 
H., Han., &c.), with 15 varieties such as kak^atikrantah pradaraJy 
tearing when marching with the wings beyond (the enemy); sa evapO’ 
ksakak^abhydm pratikrdnto drdhakahf strong when attacking with wings 
and flanks, &c. 

pak§akaksorasyair vi§amam vartamano bhogah^ curve when going 
unevenly with wings, flanks, and centre; sa sarpasdrt gomiitrikd vd, 
it is moving like a snake or like cow-urine, &c. 

pak^akaksorasydndm eklbhdve mandalalx^ ring when wings, flanks 
and centre become one; sa sarvatonnikhah^ sarvatobhadrahj astdmko 
durjaya %ti nia?tdalavyulidhj it is facing all directions, good in all 
directions, eight-faced, difficult to conquer, thus the ring-arrays. 

paksakak^orasyandm. asamhaidd asamhatahj not beaten together 
when wings, flanks and centre are not beaten together, i. e. open; 
sa pancdntkdndm akrtisthapandd vajro godha va^ it is called thunder- 
bolt or alligator according to the arrangement of the five faces, &c. 

Numerous curious terms are found in this passage. Since 
Kautalya mentions two predecessors, it is possible that most of them 
are inherited. The same may be the case with the indications about 
the proper choice of battle-array. 

Then we learn to know the titles of the leading officers: ahgadasa- 
kasyaikah patih padikaJ} \padikadasakasyatkah sendpatih | taddasakasyaiko 
ndyaka padika (colonel), the only leader of ten angas (battalions), 
senapati army-leader (general) that of ten padikas, nayaka (leader, 
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commander-in-chief) that of ten army-leaders; X.vi. Also these terms 
are probably inherited, but their exact meaning is, so far as I know, 
not known from older sources than the Kautallya. 

There are rules about the disposition of the four angas in the 
different arrays and each of them have different kinds of employment, 
asvaytiddhG.ni^ hastiyuddhaniy rathayiiddhaydy and pattiyuddJmni (X.v). 
The grooming of elephants and horses is attended to. In the chapter 
about the asvddhyak§a (II.xxx) there are notes about the different ways 
a horse moves: valganay gallop; ntcair gciiciy ambling; langhanay 
prancing; dhoranay trotting; ndrostray obeying the rider’s pressure, 
with many variations. The explanation of these terms, which are 
partly arra^ /vSYop-sva, is not found elsewhere. They are, however, 
of considerable interest because the Indian numerals aikay i, tera 3; 
panza 5, mtta 7, &c., are used in the Hettite manual of horse-training 
found by Hrozny^ so that horse-training must have been well known 
in their country long before Kautalya, 

The case is similar with regard to the many designations of 
weapons, mentioned in the chapter about the arsenal-overseer, ayu- 
dhagarddhyaksahy Il.xviii. I am unable to make any use of them for 
chronological purposes. 

Consideration of the attitude of neighbouring rulers play a great 
role in military tactics, as mentioned VILxv under Sddgunya. The 
parpiigr^dhay “heel-catcher” is the prospective ally of a ruler who 
wants to triumph (vijigisu) over his neighbour; the asaray “succourer”, 
beyond the neighbour, is also to be reckoned as a probable ally. 
A madhyamay “intermediate” keeps the middle between friend and 
friend’s friend on one, and enemy, enemy’s friend, and enemy’s friend’s 
friend on the other side. Finally we have the iidasinay outsider, 
neutral. Cf Manu VIL207, where pdr^nigraha and akranda occur. 

apasdrahy Il.xiv, Ill.xvi, egress, way out, 

adhivedanikamy Ill.ii, what is to be paid to the first wife when 
marrying a second. 

dyahy income, II. vi: varfamanah (running), paryusito (last year’s), 
anyajatas (gone astray) cdyah] vyayapratyayah (expense-tax), 
remains of what has been spent on viksepa (alarm?), diseases, 

^ See e. g. his paper in Archiv Orientalni, Vol. Ill, p. ago. 
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and undertakings; iipajd (increase of the value of articles of trade). 
vydji (gain realized through difference in measure), or increase 
when there is a throng of buyers (krayasamgharsc vd vrddhir 
ity ayah). The dyasanrmn^ income- “body”, is derived from 
mining (khani)^ banks and dams (schi)^ forests (vana) herds 
(vraja), and trade-routes (vajjikpatha)] the dyamukham^ income- 
“head”, comprises price (nntlam)^ (the king’s) share (phagah^ Vo), 
vydji (tax on increase in value, V20), parighaJi. (gate-money), 
klptam (fixed dues from villages, &c.), rupikani (8 Vo for con- 
trolling), atyayas (fines) cdyamukham. 
kdmajas cahirvargah, the four-group arising from love, explained in 
Vin.iii, purusavyasanavaigahy the group of man’s vices: mrgayd 
(hunting), dyutam (gambling), striyah (women), and pdnam (drink). 
kopajas frivargahy the three-group arising from anger VIII. iii: vdk- 
paru^yam (harshness of speech, insulting language), arthadUsanam 
(spoiling of property) is defined as addnam (not-giving), adanam 
(taking away), vindsah (destruction), and paritydgah (leaving, 
neglecting, of property), daridapamsyam (harsness in punish- 
ments), 

khanih, mines, 11. vi, of suvarna (gold), rajata (silver), vajra (diamonds), 
niafii (jewels), miiktd (pearls), pravdla (coral), sahkha (shells), 
hha (iron), lavana (salt), bhumi-rasa-prastara'-dhdiavah (ores in 
earth, stones, and water). 

gopahy ILxxi, superintendent of a group of villages (A.K., H., Han., 
Med.). 

ddtraraimigrdhakah Il.xxviii, seizer of the mooring-rope [datra else- 
w^here == sieve). 

devapathah II, iii, god’s path, secret passage. 

devasaras Il.xxviii, pool of the gods, a permanent pool. 

niskuhadvdratn II. iii, tree-hollow door, for emergency or observation. 

pasthaiihiy see above p. 22. 

purusavymanay see kdmajai cafurvargah. 

bhinnakutay VIIT.v, “split-head”, a country that has lost its leader. 
yogavrttaniy V.i, tricky behaviour, various deceitful ways of cor- 
rupting possible enemies, frustrating their endeavours, and getting 
rid of them. 

rasmihy Xlll.iv, provisions, food; cf. V. S. XV. 16, ^at. Br. VIII. 5,33. 
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rdstram, ILxv, realm; the receipts of the state: pindakarah (village 
tax), ^adbhdgah (the 6th part of grain, &c.), sendbhakiam (food 
for the army), batik (an additional tax exacted), karah (tax, on 
fruits, trees, <In:c.), ufsangah (haunch-tax, to be paid after the 
birth of a son, &c.), pdrsvam (“side”, additional tax exacted by 
officials), parihmikam (fines when one's cattle has done damage), 
aupdyanikam (what is given as a present), kaustheyakain (taxes 
to be paid when using the king's tanks, parks, &g.?) ca rd^trmn, 
vanam 11. vi: a />^767^(cattle-) mrga'ideev-) dravya^iwood-) /2^7s/f-eiephant-) 
vanaparigraho (forest-enclosure) vanam (is called forest). 
vdsitakam^ Il.xiv, gilding. 

vistiJi^ II. XV (fored labour): mdrjaka- (sweeper), araksaka- (watchmen) 
dharaka- (weight-inspector) mdyaka-[mt 2 i^\xvtr]mdpaka (measure- 
surveyor) ddyaka-{pdiytr) ^/a/>flX^ii:-(payment-surveyor) salakdprati- 
grdhaka-{TtcQ.iv&v of sticks &c,) dasakarmavargas (the host of 
slave-workers) ca vi^tih. 
visaraSj Il.xxviii, a pool that can dry up. 

vefanopagrdhikam^ Il.xxix, serving (as herdsmen) for fixed wages (and 
not payment in milk or butler). 

vyaya, expenses (of the state), 11 . vi: devapitrpujadandrtham (for the 
sake of worship of gods and ancestors and of alms), svastivd- 
canam (complimentary offerings to the priest), antahpuram (the 
harem), mahdnasam (the kitchen), dutapravarthnani (sending of 
messengers), kosthagdram (the treasury), dyudhagaram (the arsenal), 
panyagrham (the ware-house), kupyagrham (building for forest- 
produce, cf. Il.xvii), karmanta (works), vistitx (forced labour), 
pattyasvarathadvipaparigraha (maintenance of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots, and elephants), gomandalam (cow-herd), pahimrgapak^i- 
vyillavdtdh (enclosures for cattle, deer, birds, and wild animals), 
kdsthatpiavatas (enclosures for wood and grass) ceii vyayasariram 
(are the expense-body); 

vyayapratydyah (return of outlay), II. vi ff. xv: viksepavyadhitaniard- 
rambhase^am ca (rest of expenditure on alarms, medical treat- 
ment, and undertakings) vyayapratydyali (constitutes the outlay- 
return). 

vydjt (trade-tax), Il.xii: pancakam saiam ( 5 ^/ 0 ), Il.xvi: sodasabhago 
mdnavydjl (Vie the tax on measurement). 
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vrajah (herd) ILvi: gomahisam (cows and buffaloes), ajdvikam (goats 
and sheep, kharostrain (asses and camels), ahfdsvaiards ca (and 
horses and mules) vrajah. 

st/d (furrow), ILxv: sitddhyak^opamtah sasyavarnakah sitd (sttd is the 
grass-species brought in by the furrow-overseer), 
sctuh (dam, dyke), ILvi puspaphalavatasandakedaraniUlavapah seiuh 
[setu for sowing flowers, and fruit in enclosures, thickets, irrigated 
fields, and over roots). 

Xsyoijxva. 

atyardlahj ILxxxi: astdratnir (hasii) atyardlah^ an a., an (elephant) 
of 8 aratni. 

aditiJi^ Xl.i, a woman living by showing pictures of gods (Ganapati: 

ndnadevalekhyaprada rsanavrttayah striyah). 
anuldsahy 11 . iv, acc. to Ganapati = space, opening. 

anvadhihy repentance, III. iii, acc. to Ganapati of having entrusted others 
with loans. 

abhydbhu Ill.xii, to compensate, make good (?). 
arald III.xx, acc. to Ganapati a flat piece of leather for playing 
dice on. 

ardhaphamka TII.x, amounting to half a pana. Ganapati reads ardha- 
panika^ cf. Manu VIII. 404. 

avaneyiman^ Il.xiii, taking away valuable jewels and substituting 
valueless ones (Gan.; he reads apaneyiman). 
avamarsabhitti TILviii, structure above a verandah to protect against 
rain. 

avastdra ILviii: siddham kdlam aprdptam karoty aprdptam prdptam vety 
avastdrahy a. is when one enters what has been received and 
realized as not received, and what has not been received as 
received. 

a^iaku, Il.xiv, lac, solder. 

dtii II. iii, acc. to Ganapati a small door. 

dtivdhika II. vvi, Xlll.iii, transport guard. 

dballyasam XH.i, the weakens attitude towards the stronger. 

dvesani Il.xiv, a craftsman. 

dvesiana Ill.xix, twisting. 
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uttaravarnaka ILxiv: tamratdrarupani cottar avarnakahy and a piece of 
copper and silver with a double layer of gold is called “best 
coloured”. 

litsahga II. XV, acc. to Ganapati gifts to the king on the birth of a 
son, ike, 

luhmjara IILviii, acc. to Ganapati a great jar, for water as a safeguard 
against fire. 

lipacihnikd^ XIII. ii a kind of ant, Rv. VIII. 102. 21. 
upavdsa^ III.x a cultivator in the service of the village. 

Hpasdla^ III.x, a tract of common land round a village or town; cf. 
parlhdra, ManuVIlL237. 

upasthdnam II. xv: tiddmdndntaram (different measure and weight, sc. 
in buying and selling), hastapuraiiam (filling the hand) utkaro 
(rubbish added) vydfi (raised measure-tax) paryusitam (of last year) 
prdrjitam (exacted) copasthdnam. 
audanika ll.xxxvi, a seller of boiled rice, cf. Pan. IV. iv. 17. 
atipanisadikam XIV the use of poisonous herbs, &c., against others. 
aupaidyika III.xv consisting in having been slept with. 
atipdyanikam II.xv, what is given as a present, see rastram,, above 
P- 57 - 

kankatakarmania Il.xxii, acc. to sutrasamndhakarma, 

kacagrahafti ll.xxxvi, “hair-seizer”, implement for removing thatching 
in order to prevent fire. 

katumana Il.xiii: arpayet kdeakarmanah pancabhdgam kdneanam 
dambhdgam katumanam^ for the setting of glass one should hand 
over 5 parts of gold, and 10 parts as “pungent” measure, i. e, 
as a covering over the setting in order to make it stronger. 
(The reading taken from the Vyakhya). 
kapalasamsraya Vll.ii, “skull-joining”, treaty on equal terms. 
karapratikara Il.xxix, tax-requital: ghrtasydstau vdrakdn (8 vdraka 
clarified butter) panikam puccham (i pana each tail) aitkacarma 
(stamped hide) ca vdrsikam dadyad (he should give each year) 
iti karapratikarah (this is the tax-requital). 
karmabhigraha IV. vi, taking hold of the deed, disclosing a theft 
and its kind. 

kakanika Il.xiii, weighing a kakam\ cf. kakimkah Mahabhasya V.i, 33. 
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kaca Il.xiv, acc. to Ganapati and Jolly, fraud. 

kinvabandha II.xxv: masakalanidromm amam siddham va (a drona 
bean-paste (?), raw or cooked) tribhdgddhikatatidulani (with three 
parts more of rice) inoratadniam kdrsikabhagayuktam (together with 
a karsa portion of niorafa^ See.) kinvdbandhaJi (is the way of 
using ferments). 

kupya ILxvii. hiipyadhyaksah^ the kupya'Ovtv^eer. ..%/j<3-(teak) thdsa- 
. (Daibergia Ujjeinensis) dhanvana- (Alhagi Maurorum) arjtma- 
(Terminalia Arjuna) madhuka- (Bassia Latifolia) tilaka- (Clero- 
dendrum phlomoides) sdla- (Vatica robusta) sinisupd- (Daibergia 
Sissoo) arimeda- (Vachellia Farnesiana) rdjadana- (Buchanania 
Latifolia) smsa- (Acacia Sirissa) khadira- (Acacia Catechu) sarala- 
(Pinus Longifolia) tala- (fan-palm) sa?ja- (Terminalia Tomentosa) asva- 
karna- (Vatica Robusta) somavalka- (Acacia.4tf\rabica) kasa- (a kind 
of Acacia?) antra- (mango) priyaka- (Nauclea Cadamba) dhavadih 
(Grislea Tomentosa, &c.) kupyavargah (is the kupya-gvoxx^. 
kunidrt Il.xxxi, acc. to Ganapati a beam above the post to which an 
elephant is tied to make the binding stronger. 
krlydkrtyapaksaraksaija I.xiii, watching over the parties that can, 
or cannot, be managed, i. c. scheming at bringing them to desert 
an enemy. 

kosamhga VIII. iv: sakto mukhyesti (sticking to the chiefs) pariharo- 
pahatah (damaged through exemption) praklrtjo (scattered) mi- 
thydsambhrtah (wrongly^ collected) samanidtavibhrta (taken away 
by neighbours or foresters) iti kosasahgdh (such the stickings 
for the treasury). 

krayima ILxv: dhanyamUlyam (the corn-price) kosanirhdrah (treasure- 
hoarding) prayogapratyadanam ca (returning of what has been 
utilized) krayimam (are the purchase-group). 
ksepana Il.xiii: ksepanah kacdrpatiadtni [ksepana stitmg glass, &c., 
sc. in gold). 

khandaphtdla IILviii, acc. to Ganapati sphutitasarnskdra^ repairing of 
breakages., 

kharvatika il.i centre of 200 villages; cf. above p. 38. 
gandtkdy Il.xiii, xiv: anvil (? Jolly). 
gopa head of five or ten villages. 

goHnga ll.xxviii, a cow-cart. 
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chandika Xl.i predilection. 

jcinghagra II.xxxv, shank-multitude, the number of legs of individuals. 
iharaka IV. i, water-carrier. 

idd^tvika ll.ix: yo yad yad utpadyate tat tat bhaksayati^ one who devours 
all he can get hold of. 

tJksjja Lxiiji/r janapade suras tyakMmCino hastinam tylilam i)a dravyahetoh 
pratiyodhayeyus ie iik^^nahj those who as heroes, risking their life, 
fight against an elephant or a tiger before people for money’s sake 
are the sharpers. 

tripiitaka Il.xiv: two portions silver, one sulphur. When this is used 
to remove gold coming from the pit, that is called tripidaka- 
pasdrita^ removal through three-folding. 
ndrostrUj see above p. 55. 
fia^tika Ill.xvi, conceriiing what is nasta^ lost. 
nindti Ill.ii, a w^oman bearing a dead child, H. 531. 
nispdka, Ill.xiv, ripening, completion. 

naivesanika IILv, wdiat is required for setting up a separate household: 
samnivistasamam asamnivistebhyo naivesanikam dadyuh^ they 
should give those who have not settled down (/. e. married) an 
equal settling-sum as the settled ones. 
naisecanika Xl.i, XII. iv: naisecanikam iti madanarasayuktan madya- 
kumbhan satasali prayaccheyuh^ they should present hundreds of 
liquor-pitchers with intoxicating poison as a “libation”. 
pahcaknstjia XIV. i, the five parts of kustjia (Costus speciosus) viz, 
rind, leaves, flowers, fruits, roots. 

parikiittana Il.xiv: petakapadesena prsitam gunain pitakdm vd yat 
parisdtayanti tat parikuttanam ^ cutting-aw^ay is when they cut off 
a prsita^ a thread, or a pitcher under the pretence of petaka, 
paribhanda^ Il.xiii: prsitakacakarmatiah^ trayo hi bhagdh paribhdhdam 
dvau vastukam, catvilro vd vdstukam trayah paribhditdam^ of a 
/>rsiVrt!-glass-work. In j^rs/Va-glass-work are three parts the frame, 
two the base, or four the base three the frame. 
parivartam Il.viii rajadravydnam anyadravyenddanani^ seizing the king’s 
property by (substituting) other property; cf. II. xv sasyavarmndm 
ar ghantarcT^a vinimayali parivartakah^ parivartaka = exchanging 
grasses with such of different value. 
parisUna ILxxvi, slaughtered outside the slaughterhouse. 
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parisrpia. VIII.v: parisrptam apasrtam^ gone away. 
parihapana ILviii: klptam dyani parihapayati vyayam vd vardhayatiii 
parihdpaiiam, he makes the settled income too low or increases 
the expenses, this is parihdpmia . 
parokta Ill.i outruled. 
pamsudhavaka IV. i sweeper. 

parasama II.xxx, a mule; cf, pdrasava, a man of mixed caste, son 
of a brahmana and a Sudra, Ill.vii. 
pUrihuiika II. xv, fines for damage done by cattle. . 
pdrlksika Il.xii: pdrJksikam astabhdgikam satam the inspection duty 8 
pdrsva II. vi, xv, additional tax exacted. 
pdit Il.xxiv, dyke, dam; cf. Rajatar. V. io6. 

pdllikya Il.xxiv, a kind a pumpkin (thus Ganapati, who reads vdllikya). 
pinka Il.xiv, fraudulent substitution of less valuable matter, e.g. glass 
for jewels, silver for gold, Sic. 

piTicha Il.xiv, feather used by goldsmith for blowing up fire. 
pufikitta Il.xiv, rust. 

prsita Il.xiii, xiv, ‘‘sprinkled”, mounted, set; prsiiakdcaka?'mny setting 
glass or pearls, &c., in gold (Jolly: hollow). 
petaka 11. xiv, one of the goldsmith’s ways of deceiving. It is gdiiha, 
firm, or abhynddharya^ removable. A gadhapetaka is a piece 
of lead “smeared” with a gold-leaf and fastened inside with lac 
(sisarnpam stivafiiapatrendvalipiam ahhyantaramastakena haddham). 
When there is only folded layers, it is removable (sa eva pafalasanj- 
putesv abhyuddharyah ). 
praiikrosfr^ IIL’ix an overbidden 
pratigraha X.vi, the rear of a battle-array. 
pratimanca Il.iii a platform (maTica) facing another. 
pratoU Il.iii: dvayor attdlakayor madhye saharmyadvitaldm dvyardha- 
ydmdm pratolim kdrayet j atfdlakapratolJmadhyc tridhamiskadhi- 
sthdnam sapidhanacchidraphalakasanihatam itmdrakosam kdrayet, 
between two watchtowers he should let make a pratoH with two 
mansion-surfaces (covering the roofs of the two towers?), 1 V 2 
time more broad(than high); between tower and pratolt he 
should let make a platform, as place for three archers, beaten 
together of planks with holes that can be covered: an indrakosa 
(platform). Pratolt usually means head-street, but in medical 
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e texts a bandage; here apparently a structure above the watch- 
towers. 

pradhaintika ll.iii, place of refuge. 

prasanndyoga ILxxv: dvadasadhakam pistasya panca prasthdh kiiwasya 
puirakatvakphalayukto va jatisanibharah prasanndyngah^ 12 adhaka 
flour, 5 prastha ferment, or a collection of species combined 
with the rind and fruit of the piitrakairet is prasmmdyoga. 
prasdra X.ii: vanajivalj prasdrah, forest nourishment (rice, grasses, &c.) 
is prasdra, 

prahava)ia ILxxv, lILx, Vll.xvi, XlLv, Xlll.ii, festival gathering. 
prdtivedhanika Il.xix controlling. 

prdmityakall,x\^: sasyaydcanam anyatahprdmiiyakam, asking for grasses 
from others is prdmityaka\ tad eva pratidanartham apamityakam, 
when it is to be restored is dpamityaka. 
prdvartima Il.xxiv, activity, instrumentality. 

phendghdta Il.xxiv, foam-striking, place reached by foam, near water. 
pheld VILxvii, box, cf. DivySv. 503. 24. 

bhagfiotsrstaka II. xxix: vyddhitanyangananyadohidiirdohapiitraghnincbn 
ca samavibhdgam rUpasatam pdlayantas tajjdtikam bhdgam dadytir 
iti bha gnotsrstakam^ those who tend hundred (cows), that are 
sick, crippled, not to be milked by others, difficult to milk, slipping 
the calf, equally distributed, should pay the corresponding due 
[viz, Vio): that is bhagnotsTStaka, 
bhandikadhikararfi Il.xiv, support of implements. 

bhd gdniipravistaka II. xxix: paracakrdtavibhaydd anupravistandm pain- 
jidm pdlanadharmena dasabhagam dadyur iti bhaganupravi^takam^ 
for the keeping of cattle brought in from fear of other rulers or 
of foresters they should pay Vio: that is hhdgdnupravistaka. 
bhresa Ill.xii loss (of entrusted property which one has been unable 
to prevent); cf. Yajn. II. 66. 

mdnasrdva Il.xix: pancdiadbhdgo mdnasrdvo dravananiy Vso is the 
measure tax for fluids. 

mimdaharmya^ mw^dakadvara ll.iii, perhaps a structure, a door made 
of lopped trunks. 

musrnti a kind of weapon used in defence of fortresses; ll.iii; cf. 
bhusundil 

mulahara II. ix: yah pihpaitdmaham artham anydyena bhaksayatty one 
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who improperly consumes the wealth inherited from father and 
grandfather. 

yoniposaka ILii, iii, breeder of animals, such as chicken, pigs, sheep 
and goats, cows and buffaloes, horses and mules. 
vanalatl Ill.viii, acc, to Ganapati a verandah, 

visannalikam Il.xxxvi, the first and last ncilikas of the night, when 
the nightw^atch drum vas struck. 
vellaka Il.xiv, an alloy, half iron half silver. 

vaidhararia Il.xii, xvi, xxv, making good losses on government wares. 
vyantara Ill.iv, remote. 

vyaji ILvi, xii tax on measuring, paid with 5%. 
sama X. v—14 angula. 

surpa Il.xxxvi, a wicker basket, used as a fan for keeping off smoke. 
satira VII. v, X.iii: dhdnvanasankatapa^kasailanhnnamsamaMvo gdvah 
sakatavyUho nikaro rdtrir iti sattraiii^ a desert, narrow, muddy, 
stony, low, uneven (places), ships, cows, a chariot-array, fog, night 
are the saitras, Sattra^ “session”, means a great soma-sacrifice, 
and hence a difficult work. About the sattrinahj se above p. 27. 
samedhika XIILii, a fortune-teller. 

stmhanikd II, xv: ktittakarocakasaktumktaphtakarma tajjivanesu taila- 
pidanam aarabhracdkrikesv iksUndm ca ksdrakarma sinihmtikd^ 
simhanikd is what comes in from work on crushing, adding 
stimulants, pounding, adding acids, grinding, among those who 
have this living, oil-pressing, with sheep- and goat-butchers, and 
producing treacle, <&c., from sugar-canes. 
sUtikakupa Ill.viii, well {for cleaning) a lying-in woman. 
svakaraiia III. xvi, making one's own, testification of ownership; as to 
the form cf. Panini I. iii. 56. 

Many of the words mentioned above have already been dealt 
with by Jolly in his paper Lexikalisches aus dem Artha^astra, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen^ XXXI, pp. 204-“ 10, w^hich I only know 
from his important paper ArthaSastra und Dharma^astra, ZDMG 
67, pp. 49 ff. His results are mainly the same as in the Kollek- 
taneen : The Kautaliya in numerous details agrees with the smrtis, 
and especially with comparatively late works such as Yajnavalkya and 
Narada. yit cannot, therefore, well be so old as the 4th century 
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B. c. But he himself draws attention to several details which show 
how careful we must be in drawing any such conclusions. 

The Dharma^astra has had a long development, and many of 
the smrtis are admittedly comparatively late works, but still it is 
possible to speak of an old kernel, which goes back to a considerably 
earlier period than the 4th century b. c. ’^he later changes and 
neologisms can have been taken over from the Artha6astra, which 
can also, as already remarked, be the source from which lexicographers 
have taken some of the words we know from them and from Kautalya. 
And the cases of divergence can be due to the different view-points 
in the Arthra^Sstra and the Dharma^astra. It seems to me that no 
conclusive evidence has been brought forwards against Jacobi’s view 
that our Kautaliya is, essentially, genuine and that its author was 
the minister of the Maurya emperor Candragupta. 


% 
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saurika 48 
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